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ABSTRACT 

This document reproduces several papers that were 
delivered at the Ohio Department of Education's statev/ide ESEA Title 
I conference 1971, the theme of which was "Building Blocks to 
Success"; this typifies how Ohio school administrators and teachers 
have designed Title I programs to help educationally disadvantaged 
children experience success in academic and behavioral growth. The 
papers include: "Through the eyes of children." Robert L. Sinclair; 
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"Accountability — Title I, E.S.E.A.," Richard L. Fairley; "The 
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I," Harold H. Eibling; and "Compensatory education — its influence on 
education generally," Ruben A. Burton. (Author/JM) 
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Foreword 

The intent of Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is to reinforce and 
enrich the educational opportunities of our na- 
tion’s less fortunate children. The theme of the 
Department of Education’s statewide ESEA 
Title I conference for 1971 was Building Blocks 
to Success which typifies how Ohio school ad- 
ministrators and teachers have designed Title I 
programs to help educationally disadvantaged 
children experience success in academic and 
behavioral growth. 

The more than 400 participants in Columbus 
September 28-30 heard and shared ideas with 
several of the nation’s most knowledgeable ob- 
servers. The conference assisted in shaping both 
the philosophical direction and techniques for 
effective management of important areas of 
Title I. Areas of emphasis included improved 
approaches toward serving the children, generat- 
ing effective parent participation, improved ad- 
ministrative techniques and the importance of 
fiscal functions. 

I am pleased to express abundant appreciation 
to the Conference planners and participants. The 
principal presentations arc in this publication. 

Martin W. Essex 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

State of Ohio 



MARTIN W. ESSEX 




Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Ohio Department of Education 
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Through The 
Eyes Of Children 

Robert L. Sinclair 

• . . The environment is obviously important 
but its role lias remained obscure. It does 
not push or pull, it selects , and this function 
is difficult to discover and analyze. . . . we 
are only beginning to recognize and study 
the selective role of the environment in shap- 
ing and maintaining the behavior of the in- 
dividual. 

B. F. Skinner 

Beyond Freedom and Dignity 

Educators working in schools and classrooms 
to reform existing conditions by creating al- 
ternatives to the present models of schooling 
quickly realize that change must be made not 
only in the substance of curriculum and the pro- 
cedures of instruction, but in the very educa- 
tional environment provided for learners. How- 
ever, the effect of the school environment on the 
behavior of learners remains unclear. We can 
observe what children do to the school as they 
use what they need and alter less favorable con- 
ditions, yet it is extremely difficult to determine 
what the environment does to them. The issues 
associated with understanding how the environ- 
ment works becomes even more complex when 
we try to improve educational climates in schools 
serving large populations of children from pov- 
erty communities. It is here where the most 
deficient learning conditions seem to flourish. 
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During the last four years, I worked in 
schools, many of them serving poor children in 
the backwoods of Virginia and in the rural mill 
towns of Massachusetts, to create environments 
that will influence human behavior in desirable 
ways. An important result of my efforts, one that 
gives direction to this paper, is the belief that 
teachers can and must develop an investigative 
approach to the problems generated by inappro- 
priate educational environments. It is a basic 
prerequisite to providing leadership for better 
schools. Not only must there be a close examina- 
tion of the physical conditions, the nature of 
emotional support by peers and teachers, and 
the intellectual happenings resulting from the 
intended and hidden curriculum, but there must 
also be a search for the persistent principal, the 
courageous teacher, the knowledgeable parent, 
the spirited paraprofessional, and the dissenting 
students of the schools. They are there some- 
where. They must he located and their energies 
channelled into plans for controlling educational 
environments to foster desirable school pro- 
grams. 

Greater knowledge about the ways the en- 
vironment in schools differ and are common can 
contribute to the discovery of what conditions 
are most appropriate for certain learners. It is 
particularly important for us to gain insight into 
elementary school climates because during this 
time of exposure to early environments children 
are most receptive to change. Bloom, for ex- 
ample, estimates from his results on general 
achievement, reading comprehension, and vo- 
cabulary development that by age nine at least 
fifty percent of the general learning pattern at 
age eighteen has been developed, and at least 
seventy-five percent of the pattern is established 
by about the age of thirteen . 1 The elementary 
school years appear to be very crucial in de- 
termining the educational progress of the later 
years. And in order to increase our understand- 
ing of how varied educational surroundings af- 
fect students, we need to discover new and dif- 
ferent ways to describe and analyze the diversity 
of elementary school environments and their 
effects. The major purpose of this paper, then, 
is to advance a means of viewing some of the 



happenings and conditions that make up the 
learning climates of today’s elementary schools. 
First, the meaning of educational environment is 
defined. Second, a technique for surveying en- 
vironments is described. Finally, ways to use 
environmental information to improve schools 
are suggested. 

Meaning of Educational Environment 

As used here, environment refers to the con- 
ditions, forces, and external stimuli which exert 
an influence on the individual. The environment 
is conceived to be a complex system of situa- 
tional determinants fostering the development 
of individual characteristics. The determinants 
may be factors of social, physical, and intel- 
lectual significance. In an analysis of the role of 
environment in behavior, Anastasi defines such 
determinants as direct influences resulting in 
behavioral change. J Bloom, :t Pace , -1 Stern/’ and 
others also view environment as a powerful de- 
terminant of behavior. 

Bloom stresses the importance of environ- 
ment as follows: 

The educator must be an environmentalist 
... It is through the environment that he 
must fashion the educational process. 

Learning takes place within the child; the 
educator tries to influence this learning by 
providing the appropriate environment . 0 

The conceptualization of environment ad- 

vanced in this article is based on the assumption 
that behavior is a function of the transactional 
relationship between the individual and his 

school surroundings. As Dewey describes, learn- 
ing is dependent on experience . 7 He also sug- 
gests that the nature and quality of educational 
experiences arc largely determined by the 

characteristics of the learner’s environment. By 
viewing the environment in terms of those as- 
pects which are significant for the determination 
of desirable behavior, it is possible to extract 
and classify important portions of the environ- 
ment in which the individual lives. 

Determining the variables to be measured is 
one of the most important decisions to make in 
a study of educational climates. At present, 
theory and practice are not explicit enough to i 
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prescribe what ought to be studied about en- 
vironments. For example, theories of learning 
and behavior acknowledge the influence of en- 
vironment on the development of human char- 
acteristics, but there is no accordant attention 
given to identifying compelling environmental 
variables that actually exist in schools. Most ex- 
isting measures of elementary school character- 
istics assess very general variables — social rank, 
socio-economic level, and occupational and ed- 
ucational levels of parents. These variables are 
so broad that thev undoubtedly obscure many 
important differences among elementary institu- 
tions. The meaning of educational environment 
takes on considerable import, then, when we use 
more specific variables to describe the ecology 
of schools. 

The Elementary School Environment Survey 
(ESES) was designed to measure distinct as- 
pects of the school atmosphere. Some of the 
variables surveyed by ESES, and included in 
the present definition of educational environ- 
ment, are rather unique ways of viewing ele- 
mentary schools. Yet, all of them arc meaningful 
expressions of the learner’s surroundings. The 
specific variables are termed Alienation, Human- 
ism, Autonomy, Morale, Opportunism, and Re- 
source . 8 The importance and relationship of 
these variables to elementary schools are mani- 
fest in the following descriptions: 

1. Alienation: 

Environments which score low on this factor 
reflect the presence of a student body which 
feels involved in school affairs. A sense of be- 
longing is emphasized in this environment, and 
this sense of belonging is buttressed by a con- 
cern for students. Students demonstrate their 
involvement by internalizing school objectives 
in such areas as academic pursuits and obedience 
to school rules and regulations. The atmosphere 
is congenial and there is a cohesiveness and a 
sense of togetherness in this climate. 

A high score on this factor demonstrates a 
feeling of estrangement in the environment. This 
feeling of alienation could in fact lead to de- 
structive acts perpetuated against the school 
itself. 



In conclusion, this factor encompasses en- 
vironmental characteristics such as cohesion, con- 
cern and a sense of involvement. 

SAMPLE STATEMENTS 

Most of the teachers care about prob- 
lems that students are having. 

Most students here care much about 
their school work. 

2. Humanism: 

The items in this factor reflect a concern for 
the value of the individual. It is a supportive 
climate and is marked by courtesy. 

In addition, this value placed on the indi- 
vidual is carried over to his personal acts of 
expression: aesthetic expression. This climate 
demonstrates a concern for man’s creativity, and 
is supportive of his poetry, music, painting and 
theatre. 

A school characterized by this atmosphere 
is concerned with the integrity of the individual 
and a respect for his cultural and aesthetic ex- 
pressions. 

SAMPLE STATEMENTS: 

Most students are not interested in such 

things as poetry, music or painting. 

Many of the teachers will go out of 

their way to help students. 

3. Autonomy: 

This factor suggests an environment which 
supports and encourages student independence. 
This climate suggests student initiative as well 
as autonomy. Emphasis on procedures and sup- 
ervision are minimized. Self-direction rather 
than the obedience to rules of protocol is im- 
portant. Individual differences, both in opinion 
and academic interests, are stressed. Another 
aspect of this environment is that the lines of 
communication are open and candid. 

This environment affords the student the op- 
portunity to share in the responsibility for his 
own learning. 



SAMPLE STATEMENTS: 

Students almost always want to be 
called on before speaking in class. 

Students often work in small groups of 
about 3 or 4 students without the 
teachers. 

4. Morale: 

The questions in this factor relate to studoi 
attitude towards the school. A high score on th 
factor indicates a friendly and cheerful scho 
environment. This environment may be d 
scribed as a happy one in which students ai 
teachers have a warm relationship. 

A low score on this factor indicates a neg 
tive student attitude towards the school, ai 
may suggest poor relations between student an 
teacher as well as disruptive student behavit 

This factor is concerned with student atl 
tudes toward school, and the cooperating hi 
havior which relates to such attitudes. 

SAMPLE STATEMENTS: 

Many of the students here are unhappy 
about the school. 

The students in this school feel as 
though they are one big family. 

5. Opportunism: 

The questions in this factor reflect an ci 
vironment which is characterized by behavii 
which adapts to expediency or circumstance, 
high score on factor suggests a climate in whic 
one gains social and academic success by know 
ing how to behave with important and powerfi 
people, Informal procedures and the important 
of personal relationships are emphasized. 

This environment seems to be categorize 
by entrepreneurial behavior and political m; 
neuvering. 

SAMPLE STATEMENTS: 

Students that the principal and teach- 
ers know will have it easier. 

One way to get good grades in the 
school is to be nice to the teachers. 
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6. Resources: 

The items in this factor reflect the amount of 
learning resources available to the students. The 
emphasis here is on the availability of in-class as 
well as extra-class resources. Included in this 
category are such resources as written materials, 
field trips, television, exhibits and music. The 
availability or friendliness of the teacher is also 
included in this dimension. Schools which score 
high on this factor offer a variety of learning 
resources to their students. 

SAMPLE STATEMENTS: 

Teachers seldom take their classes to 
the library so that students can look up 
information. 

Students may take books from the li- 
brary shelves without the help of the 
librarian or teacher. 

The six dimensions of the environment 
identified and assessed through ESES provide a 
fund of useful data about educational programs 
— information which can be used to improve 
schools in a variety of ways. This paper now 
suggests a procedure for assessing environments 
and advances some ways that environmental in- 
formation might be used, keeping in mind that 
the proposed uses are not at all inclusive. 

A Technique for Assessing Elementary 
School Environments 

The recently developed Elementary School 
Environment Survey reports students’ percep- 
tions by gathering responses to a number of 
statements about schooling — statements about 
the instruction, the curricula, the organization, 
and other features of school life. The statements, 
which are related to the above variables are 
scored similar to public opinion polling theory. 
A statement is counted as characteristic of the 
institution if students agree by a consensus of 
two to one or greater that an item is true about 
their school. The school score on each variable 
is determined by the number of statements that 
are judged characteristic of its environment. 
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Furthermore, student scores can be com- 
puted by determining the number of items an 
individual answers in the keyed direction. Knowl- 
edge about bow each child sees the environment 
helps teachers to better understand why specific 
children behave in certain ways. These data also 
make it possible to identify students who view 
the school distinctly differently than the general 
student population so that individual programs 
can be designed to meet their special needs. The 
environmental information is unique and useful 
because it assists faculties of elementary schools 
to view the educational climate through the eyes 
of the students. The data reported about a 
school’s atmosphere are helpful in promoting 
needed changes in existing programs and in giv- 
ing the learners a voice in defining new direc- 
tions for the school. 

The Elementary School Environment Survey 
(ESES), then, provides a spectrum of informa- 
tion that is helpful to educators. Information, 
for example, that helps administrators and 
teachers to sort out answers to such persistent 
questions as: 

• To what degree do students feel alienated 
from the school? 

• Do subgroups within the school, such as 
girls or minorities, perceive the environ- 
ment differently? 

• Do students consider the teachers to be 
helpful and friendly? 

• Are the plans and efforts of the faculty 
making any changes in the school that can 
be seen by the learners? 

• Is the human dimension of the school 
reaching the students or is the institution 
perceived as being cold and unresponsive? 

• Are certain types of students getting all 
the breaks? 

Reporting and Using Environmental 
Information 

The nature of institutions can be described 
by profiles for individual schools across the se- 
lected variables. An example of the type and 
intensity of different environments existing in 
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two sampled schools is described in the figure 
below. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ENVIRONMENT PROFILES 



Percentiles 

100 

90 
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These profiles reveal that each elementary 
school has a different environment. A student 
attending Trackville would experience a much 
stronger press for Opportunism than if he par- 
ticipated in. Ample. On the other hand, life in 
Ample Elementary School would be more 
friendly and the student would experience 
warmer and more responsive teachers. The 
purpose of reporting these characteristics is not 
to label a school good or bad. Rather, the inten- 
tion is to describe the nature of educational en- 
vironment as it is currently perceived so that it 
is possible to gain a perspective on what the 
school is like. These data are then used to infer 
what is currently desired for a school, what it 
would like to become. 

Administrators and teachers have a wealth 
of information regarding student achievement 
and intelligence, but a void in information re- 
garding the school environment in which the 
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students live and learn. Since learning is often 
a result of the interaction between the learner 
and his environment, it is readily apparent that 
we must know more about educational environ- 
ment in order to understand the learning process. 
By assessing student perceptions of the environ- 
ment, ESES measures the congruence between 
school objectives and practice. It points out to 
administrators the strengths in current programs, 
as well as the weaknesses which should be cor- 
rected. By providing information related to the 
degree of student alienation, independence and 
rebelliousness, as well as the diversity of re- 
sources, ESES provides administrators with in- 
formation for improved decision-making and for 
the setting of priorities for change. 

Often, teachers must rely on information 
which is concerned with a student’s achievement 
and aptitude. Achievement in reading, social 
studies, arithmetic, language arts and the like 
are combined to form a composite of the stu- 
dent. Yet, without information concerning a 
student’s perceptions of environment, a teachers’ 
view of the student is incomplete. 

By examining student perceptions of the 
school, the teacher’s picture is made more com- 
prehensive. Student perceptions can help the 
teacher identify classroom activities and dimen- 
sions of the hidden curriculum which are likely 
to facilitate or hinder learning. For example, a 
student who is underachieving in academic sub- 
jects and reports a high score on the alienation 
dimension may suggest that the learning problem 
is not with the student’s ability, but with his 
relationship to the school. A lack of responsive- 
ness and warmth on the part of the school may 
be hampering the student’s work. Also, such in- 
formation is important for it enables the teacher 
to obtain an insight into the affective nature of 
the student, as well as to better understand 
reasons for his academic performance. In this 
way, the teacher’s understanding of a particular 
student or group of students is greatly enhanced. 

One of the more critical periods in the life 
of a school is during the initiation of new pro- 
grams. These programs might be curricular, or- 
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ganizationnl, or instructional. A key concern, 
regardless of the nature of the program is, can 
the educational environment he enriched as a 
result of a new program? While students are 
often subjected to assessment, the school rarely 
is afforded the same process. Yet, a legitimate 
and necessary concern should he an assessment 
of the institutional impact of innovative pro- 
grams. Are student perceptions of salient var- 
iables in the environment of the school improved 
as a result of this new program? Are the effects 
of the program on the school climate of long or 
short duration? Has the program made the 
school a more or less humane place? These, 
among others, are the kind of questions that 
educators need to ask, but because of the lack 
of environmental measures at the elementary 
level, they are seldom considered. 

Educators are often able to identify appro- 
priate uses of environmental profiles that are 
unique to their own schools. For example, the 
perceptions of teachers, students and admin- 
istrators toward the same school environment 
can be compared. This is done in order to 
identify areas of similar or dissimilar percep- 
tions, and to help in planning to lessen these 
differences, or at least explain them. Other edu- 
cators view ESES as a vehicle for involving com- 
munity participation in alleviating specific weak- 
nesses in their school program. While parents 
often desire to participate in the development of 
educational programs, their knowledge of school 
practices often go no further than the informa- 
tion gleaned from their children. Reports on 
the environment can broaden parental knowl- 
edge of the school, and parents in turn can help 
to improve the education of their children by 
working to change certain practices and dimen- 
sions of the school atmosphere. 

Summary 

The mere cognizance of the fact that children 
are still experiencing under achievement and 
failure in many instances at the elementary 
school level will not resolve learning problems. 
Up to now, there has been considerable research 
on individual differences, but relatively little 



has been done to measure differences among en- 
vironments in which individuals are expected 
to learn. Different environments affect children 
in different ways, and to ignore variation in 
school climates is to limit our understanding of 
the various ways students behave, think, and 
feel. Learning difficulties must be solved by the 
child’s environment, both in school and out. Of 
course, the school does not have control over the 
entire environment affecting the child’s learning 
potential, but it does have enough influence in 
one corner of the child’s universe to accept more 
responsibility for the causal factors which ul- 
timately influence student success and failure. 
There is an urgent need for educators to more 
clearly understand the influence environment has 
on the learning of children. The way children 
see the school influences their behavior. It is 
time for teachers and principals alike to place 
environmental change as a first priority. Through 
the eyes of children, the educational climate can 
change human behavior. Only by altering clim- 
ates which discourage learning and by building 
and maintaining compelling educational en- 
vironments that foster learning will it be possible 
for elementary schools to better connect with the 
personal and academic needs of elementary 
youth. 
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One of the most exciting and controversial 
developments in education is the move toward 
Parent Advisory Councils. These councils have 
been referred to as the new voices which are 
seeking to gain stature in the public school 
power structure. 

Many years age one could discuss isolated 
aspects of a community such as Parent Advisory 
Councils without considering the total environ- 
ment because life was relatively simple and 
unrelated. Today, decision makers who seek 
community involvement must consider the total 
environment and a part of that environment is 
the avalanche of change which is taking place 
in community living. 

According to Alvin Toffler, author of Future 
Shock, change breeds odd personalities in our 
communities: Children who at twelve are no 
longer child-like; Adults who are at 50 children 
of twelve; Rich men who play-act poverty; 
Computer programmers who turn on with LSD 
and: Anarchists. Toffler believes that communi- 
ties will be faced with an abrupt collision with 
the future. He argues that citizens of the world’s 
richest and most technologically advanced na- 
tions, many of them will find it increasingly 
painful to keep up with the incessant demand 
for change that characterizes our time. For them, 
the future will have arrived too soon. 
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This is the setting and these are the facts 
to consider when developing Parent-Advisory 
Councils. 

For the purposes of this discussion the terms 
Parent-Advisory Councils, Community Councils, 
Neighborhood Councils and Advisory Councils 
will be used interchangeably. 

A strong advocate in organizing Parent Ad- 
visory Councils is the Health Education Wel- 
fare Department because it is their philosophy 
to involve community people in developing local 
programs. Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 is a major thrust 
of the compensatory movement with its fund of 
more than a billion dollars applied to remedial 
efforts for the poor. Compensatory measures are 
viewed with increasing distrust by the parents 
of academic failures, who are rejecting the 
premise that the fault lies in their children. Par- 
ents had previously believed this without chal- 
lenging it. Now, parents are saying that the sys- 
tem is failing, that it is in need of fundamental 
rehabilitation. Inner-city parents feel that the 
schools obligation is to know the child and to 
respond to him, to diagnose the learners’ needs, 
concerns and cognitive and affective learning 
style, and adjust its program accordingly. 

The inner-city’s demands for educational re- 
form now embrace both a concern for the psy- 
chological health and racial integrity of the 
children as well as their grade level achieve- 
ment. 

Parent-Advisory Councils should be cogni- 
zant of this information allowing it to be a part 
of their organizational philosophy. Sudden par- 
ent awareness and aggressiveness should be 
capitalized by getting parents involved in school 
affairs. Parent involvement in the school is not 
an unheard of thing. This involvement takes 
place in three distinct types of urban communi- 
ties: 

. . . The inner-city community which is pop- 
ulated by Blacks, Browns and Appalach- 
ian Whites. 

. . . The fringe community which is populated 
by Blacks and Whites who are on an up- 
ward mobility economic scale. 



. . . The suburban community which has a 
totally white population of middle and 
upper-middle class people. 

The fall 1969 issue of Civil Rights Digest 
reports that: In white, suburban communities 
the accessibility of the schools to parents, either 
on a formal or informal basis, has been for 
years of primary importance to residents in these 
locations. Most suburban school boards are 
elected and many parents, because of their 
status in the community, can wield considerable 
individual power on the outcome of various 
types of educational decisions. 

In inner-city communities, there is tradi- 
tionally no such local control. High level deci- 
sions are sufficiently removed from the inner 
city client that he can have little or no impact 
on what the school does to his child. Black 
communities are now developing a strategy for 
creating accessibility and accountability through 
social and political organizations. 

The fringe communities are new commun- 
ties with indefinite educational patterns. There- 
fore they are prone to protect old biases and 
prejudices as evidenced by’ the recent behavior 
of fringe communities in the Northern and West- 
ern part of our country in their objection to 
bussing for integration. 

Three key questions are asked when organ- 
izing a Parent-Advisory Council. 

1. What are Parent-Advisory Councils? 

2. What is the function of Parent Advisory 
Councils? 

3. Are Parent-Advisory Councils a threat to 
or a link between the school and the 
community? 

What Are Parent- 
Advisory Councils? 

Parent-Advisory Councils are predominately 
parent groups which are being organized so that 
parents can have a voice in local school policy. 
Their membership includes parents in that com- 
munity, school personnel, representatives of the 
community and students. Successful advisory 
groups operate -like any other committee and 
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appoint sub-committees when necessary. Each 
proposal is discussed thoroughly for its effects 
on the students and whether it can be legally 
implemented. Meetings are held regularly and 
the agenda should include such items as vacan- 
cies, discipline, curriculum, etc. 

A Detroit News articles (September 14, 
1971) stated that Parent-Advisory Councils pro- 
vide means for parents, residents and students to 
participate in local educational processes. 

San Francisco reports successful advisory 
groups which deal with problems of student dis- 
cipline, overcrowded class conditions. In an 
inner school in New Haven the advisory com- 
mittee draws from the community to help select 
teachers for the school through committee in- 
terview processes. Strong arguments for this 
kind of involvement include: Parents are directly 
involved in choosing teachers to teach their 
children. Parents share in the screening often 
noting that screening teachers is not an easy job. 
Parents^ have an opportunity to examine a new 
teacher’s attitude toward Black and minority 
group children and the teacher realizes he or 
she must work closely with parents and the com- 
munity as this is the philosophy of the school. 

What Is The Function Of 
Parent- Advisory Councils? 

Their function is to advise and counsel the 
educational system’s staff in planning, imple- 
menting and creating social, educational, poli- 
tical and economic programs. These advisory 
councils should not be confused with real com- 
munity control even though they have the re- 
sponsibility of making recommendations for cur- 
riculum changes and assisting in the selection of 
personnel. 

According to some recommendations which 
were adopted by a local school district in Chi- 
cago, with the help of Jesse Jackson, Director of 
Bread Basket, the function of a Parent Advisory 
Council is to permit parents and school patrons 
to share in the process of arriving at decisions 
which affect the local school. It recognizes that 
the Board of Education has the responsibility of 
making final decisions regarding city-wide mat- 
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ters such as fiscal policies, salaries of personnel, 
purchases and contracts, real estate transactions 
and construction of building, certification and 
tenure of personnel, and negotiations with em- 
ployee organizations. 

Are Parent-Advisory Councils 
A Threat Or A Link? 

The initiators of Parent-Advisory Councils 
determine the behavior of the council. For an 
example, schools initiating a council influence 
the behavior of the council. The agenda would 
be designed to protect the institution. In some 
cities residents are selected to serve on an ad- 
visory council. The institutional goal is “maxi- 
mum, feasible, friendly citizen participation” 
which is sometimes also described as “responsi- 
ble,” a middle class adjective for citizens groups 
which may be trusted never to challenge or em- 
barrass those whom they are permitted to ad- 
vise. 

Some individuals believe that parents should 
be aware of these pit-falls or traps in councils 
formed by the school administration. Ellen Lurie 
supports this notion in her book How To Change 
the Schools. She states that parent groups must 
be representative but even more important they 
must include in large numbers those parents 
who have the most serious grievances. She warns 
parents to beware of advisory committees. Par- 
ents should not walk into a situation where they 
are asked to give advice which can easily be 
ignored. She further states that unless parents 
work out a way to choose their own leadership 
they will be faced by splinter groups and ap- 
pointed parent groups that have been hand- 
picked by the school administration. 

If the councii is formed out of the concerns 
and needs of the community their agenda and 
behavior will be oriented to solve these needs 
instead of the needs of the institution. This type 
of council which includes parents, school per- 
sonnel and students is intended to link the com- 
munity and school. With the proper leadership 
and the homogenization of various philosophies 
it should result in being a tremendous asset and 
not a liability. 




The formation of Parent-Advisory Councils 
in the inner-city poses a special problem. The 
Brookings Research Report 104 states that 
neither urban educators nor informed laymen 
dispute that city schools have failed to help the 
Black American substantially to improve his 
status. Their materials, curriculum and teaching 
methods were developed for the middle class 
white child, and have been largely irrelevant to 
the experiences and special educational require- 
ments of the Black child. The failings might 
have been ignored if national attention had not 
been drawn to the general conditions of de- 
privation and injustice visited upon minority 
groups. Now that these ills are recognized, great 
efforts are being made to intervene and break 
the pattern of educational decline and failure. 
But the better known kinds of intervention have 
not reformed the outmoded educational system. 

Education reforms must encourage meaning- 
ful parental roles in the schools. Parental par- 
ticipation in schools declined as the professional- 
ism of teaching advanced and urban public 
school systems grew in size. Today’s movement 
seeks to renew the role of the neighborhood in 
education. 

In conclusion I concur with Levin whose re- 
search found out that parent advisory com- 
mittees can help to improve schools — Black 
schools. They can protect minority children from 
the grosser forms of discrimination that are 
practiced by our public school systems. No sub- 
stantial upgrading of Black schools can take 
place without the introduction of powerful 
agents of change — parental and community in- 
volvement — trying their hands at building 
schools that will succeed. 

Eleanor Blumenberg compares the handling 
of educational problems with the way the med- 
ical profession handles similar problems. She 
says that like medical practioners, we in educa- 
tion are highly receptive to the miracle drug. 
We use it as a specific for all kinds of hitherto 
s f ubbom ills. If we’re lucky, the drug works; 
i..jre often, if the ills are complex, it does not. 
What is worse, through its side effects the 
“cure” can set in motion what doctors call 
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doctor-induced ailments. Parent advisory coun- 
cils are in this category. When effectively and 
properly used, they can produce miraculous re- 
sults in improved community relations and pro- 
gram acceptance. When used as a cure-all or a 
substitute for structural or curricular change, 
they can increase frustratioL and failure for all 
concerned. 

She further suggests that the advisory idea 
is a valid and valuable one. It suggests that one 
can make use of previously untapped forces of 
strength around the schoolhouse, in order to 
improve the educative process. It considers im- 
proved community relations as a means, not an 
end. With us, for better or for worse, the local 
parent advisory council obviously is not the 
miracle cure-all some of its uncritical proponents 
suggest. It cannot substitute for overdue system- 
wide improvements in educational programs and 
organizations, particularly as they relate to 
children who are different. However, in the 
hands of a caring practitioner, the council can 
be a valuable tool for better diagnosis, relevant 
prescription, and realistic preventive actions 
where local school practices are concerned. 
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Catch A Skylark 
While He Sings 

Bill Martin, Jr. 

You are lost in the woods, wondering whether 
to wait for rescue, trusting to others, or simply 
to start walking and keep on walking in one 
direction until you come out. By far the safer 
choice is to settle down where you are. Camp 
near water, away from shadows, and try to make 
a living off the land. You can learn, but you have 
to learn by watching birds and animals go in 
and out of shelter at will. Following their 
example you can do it for the whole season. 
If you have no matches, a stick and fire bowl 
will keep you warm. The crystal of your watch 
filled with water held to the sun will do the 
same, in time. Eat no white berries, spit out all 
bitterness. But if there should come a time at 
last when you feel that you must strike out on 
your own, if you can find a pathway, or wheel 
rut, or fence, you can follow it left or right and 
perhaps it will lead you out of your dilemma. 
There may even come a time on some evening 
when you are warm and dry, not thirsty or 
hungry, unafraid, uninjured, when nothing 
either good or bad is happening to you. This 
is called “staying alive.” 

But it’s temporary, what comes after is in- 
definite. You must always be prepared for some- 
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thing to come breaking through the edge of the 
clearing, running towards you; or something up 
ahead as light as air, turning and hovering, 
wondering where you are, or who you are. Now 
you are face to face with the problem of recogni- 
tion. Body movements have universal meaning. 
If you’re lying flat on the ground with your arms 
outstretched, you say that you’re injured and 
need emergency treatment. If you’re standing 
erect with your arms horizontal, you indicate 
that you’re not ready. With your arms above 
your head, you say that you want to be picked 
up. 

My good friends, I couldn’t tell you how I 
crme to love language, but it started very early, 
long before I started to school. My grandmother 
was a woman who lived in the midst of every 
sentence that she uttered. Man lives by his 
language. My personality is shaped by the way 
I string the words together. How I think, how I 
feel, how I intake the outside world and com- 
municate my inside world back is all shaped in 
my sentences. My grandmother today would be 
called educationally disadvantaged. She had 
three months of schooling. She was one of the 
wisest women I’ve ever known, a great, angry 
woman who fought life on her own doorstep 
every day. When she shouted at the kids or the 
dogs that ran through her tulip beds, the apples 
fell off the trees for about six blocks around. My 
grandmother lived just about a block from us 
and I shall never forget the great comfort I had 
when I went down — my feelings or my knees — 
sad. She was always available. The wonderful 
thing about my grandmother was that she would 
answer my questions. We have homogenized 
life to the point now where we don’t discuss 
anything in our classrooms except what the 
curriculum guide says. And somehow or other 
the curriculum guide doesn’t get around to the 
important values that makes the difference in 
life. We’ve lost the heroic things.' Much of chil- 
dren’s literature today is simply a reflection of 
the times. It doesn’t provide that human compass 
that a book must provide if it’s to be a book 
that changes a life. My grandmother seemed to 
know that when I would ask her questions, that 
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she could answer with the integrity that 
adult should bring to a child’s question. 

One of my favorite questions was, “Gri 
tell me about the time your baby died.” f 
would recount how living down on the Oh 
homa prairie when the territory was first open 
my mother — then about five years old — I 
the new baby a tablespoon of what she thous 
was milk, but it turned out to be lye water tl 
my grandmother had prepared for the fan 
washing that she was doing in the tub outs 
the little sod hut. The baby died. My gnu 
mother told me, a child, about the occasion a 
would answer my questions such as, “Did i 
baby cry? Did you cry? Did my mother c 
Was there a coffin? Who made it? Who dug I 
grave?” My grandmother seemed to know tl 
children, all people, can sense the continuit 
that life and death teaches. She was a beaut! 
woman. I never heard my grandmother n 
anything aloud except family letters. Now 
understand why she could read the family lett 
aloud, because her ears were tuned to the v 
that the family put the words together. W1 
she didn’t know the words, she could anticip 
the way the language was shaped and so cert 
words fell into slots linguistically, a great 
My grandmother subscribed to about thirty p 
lications that came regularly into the houseln 
some on a monthly basis, some on a wee 
basis. It was in those publications that I got 
first feeling of a different kind of a world, co 
and paint, and stories, and print. It carried 
far, far beyond that little town of Hiawat 
Kansas. It took me out of myself into rea 
that have now become realities. It all bei 
with dreams. 

I think back on that experience with teacl 
and I recognize that the greatest thing that 
do for children in classrooms is to give th 
visions of what their lives can become. In 
wake of the visions the skills gain intensity ; 
impact. My grandmother was a very an 
woman. She accepted her anger as much a 
accepted her love. She didn’t have to apolo< 
for it. But in classrooms we don’t accept c 
dren s anger. We don’t accept our own anj 
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We tell people in our society that it’s wrong to 
become angry. We should be much more con- 
cerned with the skills of recognizing anger as 
one of the greatest motivating forces that man 
has ever had to change the course of humanity. 
The great discipline in the use of anger is 
control. 

In our social studies program, I don’t find 
the social studies programs talking about the 
fundamentals that make life important. IIow 
sad, how sad. I’m going to talk a lot in first 
person, my good teachers. You already knew 
that I would, just look at me. I have a very 
hungry ego, with an insatiable appetite. You 
can tell by the way I comb my hair, the type of 
clothes I wear, that I have to have attention, I 
never could admit it, you know, until I read a 
statement by George Bernard Shaw. He said, 
“It’s either a fool or a liar who doesn’t know his 
talents.” Well, I decided that my hungry ego is 
one of my strengths, one of my talents, so since 
then I’ve accepted it very profitably and life 
has become much more full. How many kids 
do you have in your classroom who have an 
inordinant need for attention? When I was a 
kid, my life slipped in and out of reality so 
rapidly that I was called a chronic liar. Now 
the truth of it is that I didn’t know the differ- 
ence. I suppose this is what a writer eventually 
cultivates — the ability to slip the gear so he can 
move into worlds imagined and thereby find 
reflections of the realities of his life. 

I’ll give you an example. When I was in the 
fifth grade, Miss Davis, my teacher, told us 
about canning turnips in the basement and the 
turnips were cooked in a big kettle on a laundry 
stove. That so impressed me — probably because 
I didn’t like the smell of cooked turnips — that 
the next day in class I told the same story as 
my own story. Can you imagine the humiliation 
that a child experiences when someone turns 
around and says, “You’re a liar!” I didn’t know 
the difference. 

I read books and I become part of the book 
and I possess the language of the book. When I 
find a phrase so well turned, it cuts through this 



isolation, this prison that I’ve created for myself 
and puts me in touch with a different world, 
it isn’t long until I harness the phrase and I 
have brought it inside of me and I claim it as 
my very own. 

It is this power, it seems to me, of children 
claiming a shape of a sentence, the turn of a 
phrase, that makes the difference. If there are 
any impoverished children in our land today, it 
is those children who lack the linguistic skills. A 
child who cannot string words together so they 
can gain a toehold in his environment is a young- 
ster who needs all of the language models that 
can possibly give him. What kind should we 
him — the kind of ringing sentences that 
my grandmother used to utter. I can still hear 
the sound of the voice, I hear the way she shapes 
the words. If I ever write anything important 
in my life, it’s going to be when I can go back 
into my childhood and reclaim all of those old 
sentence sounds that are stored there and I can 
string them on some kind of a great human 
theme. 

One of the first requirements to be a good 
teacher, it seems to me, is the teacher’s ability 
to begin to tell the stories that made the differ- 
ence in his own life. I would ask you what are 
the ten most important events in your life. Tell 
me the ten most important things that ever 
happened to you and you’ve told me your philos- 
ophy of living. You’ve told me your view of the 
world. 

Now in these next few minutes all you’re 
going to have is a view of Bill Martin’s world 
and it is an egotistic view; that’s all I have. I 
used to believe in educational research. I don’t 
anymore. I think educational research is a matter 
of the hallucinations of the researcher. We’ve 
read the first grade reading studies and the 
miracle is that each of them in its own way was 
a success. In all but two of those first grade 
reading studies — they were conducted in 1966 
— the hypothesis or the underlying hypothesis 
of the researcher was proved. Actually all it 
proves is that if we believe in something strong 
enough it can come to happen. Tell me what 



you believe and I can put my finger on what 
you would teach. What do you believe? 

One time when I was teaching a first grade 
class, I had a little kid who in the midst of the 
reading lesson said, “I’ve had it!” We jumped 
all over the classroom and this kid started mov- 
ing around the classroom and the more he 
moved, the more anxious and emotional he be- 
came. Finally lie was crying and went running 
down the hallway. We had a teacher in our 
school — she’s probably still there, and I suppose 
you have a counterpoint in your school — a 
teacher who proves that she is a teacher by 
catching all the kids who run in the halls. She 
came out of her room like a great octopus, 
grabbed this little kid and tried to stop him 
from running. I said, “Let him go!” She said, 
“He’s running in the hall.” But she let him go, 
and he went outside and after I was sure he was 
not going to endanger himself, I simply told 
him to go back in the classroom when he cooled 
off. 

When he came back in, my social studies 
had started, but here was a human problem that 
needed some kind of solution. Children are 
constantly encountering these great emotional 
upheavals when all of the hostile vomit that is 
in them comes out. They need to know how to 
rehabilitate. What are the skills of rehabilita- 
tion? You discuss when you have had the same 
kind of experiences, and the kids want to know 
what you did about it. And you begin to talk 
about it. 

David was mad. He was so mad that he 
kicked the wall as hard as he could. Grandma 
knew he was mad because he wasn’t smiling. 
Sister knew he was mad because he hit her. 
Teacher knew that David was mad because 
David was pouting. The children knew David 
was mad because he was arguing. They didn’t 
like it and they started to argue with him. And 
they all began to feel red and angry inside. 
They began to push and shove and knock each 
other down. It was a mess. David said, “It was 
all my fault. I got mad and then everyone else 
got mad.” Grandma said, “Yes, that’s the way 
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you believe and I can put my finger on what 
you would teach. What do you believe? 

One time when I was teaching a first grade 
class, I had a little kid who in the midst of the 
reading lesson said, ‘Tve had it!” We jumped 
all over the classroom and this kid started mov- 
ing around the classroom and the more he 
moved, the more anxious and emotional he be- 
came. Finally he was crying and went running 
down the hallway. We had a teacher in our 
school — she’s probably still there, and I suppose 
you have a counterpoint in your school — a 
teacher who proves that she is a teacher by 
catching all the kids who run in the halls. She 
came out of her room like a great octopus, 
grabbed this little kid and tried to stop him 
from running. I said, “Let him go!” She said, 
“He’s running in the hall.” But she let him go, 
and he went outside and after I was sure he was 
not going to endanger himself, I simply told 
him to go back in the classroom when he cooled 
off. 



When he came back in, my social studies 
had started, but here was a human problem that 
needed some kind of solution. Children are 
constantly encountering these great emotional 
upheavals when all of the hostile vomit that is 
in them comes out. They need to know how to 
rehabilitate. What are the skills of rehabilita- 
tion? You discuss when you have had the same 
kind of experiences, and the kids want to know 
what you did about it. And you begin to talk 
about it. 

David was mad. He was so mad that he 
kicked the wall as hard as he could. Grandma 
knew he was mad because he wasn’t smiling. 
Sister knew he was mad because he hit her. 
Teacher knew that David was mad because 
David was pouting. The children knew David 
was mad because he was arguing. They didn’t 
like it and they started to argue with him. And 
they all began to feel red and angry inside. 
They began to push and shove and knock each 
other down. It was a mess. David said, “It was 
all my fault. I got mad and then everyone else 
got mad.” Grandma said, “Yes, that’s the way 



it is with anger. It’s like wet paint. It will rub 
off on anybody that touches it.” David began 
to cry; he cried and cried. David cried some 
more and then he began to feel sort of gloomy 
and squishy inside. His anger had passed. 

Isn’t it strange that we tell children you 
shouldn’t cry? If it weren’t for man’s tears, his 
ability to equalize the intense emotions, to distill 
them, he would lose his mind. Tears are very 
helpful things, but we tell children you shouldn’t 
cry. We’ve made such a fetish of tears that kids 
are even afraid to shed their tears when they’re 
reading a great book like “Lassie Come Home” 
or “The Yearling.” Joe Namath happens to be 
one of my great heroes. I shall never forget the 
first time I saw him cry. It was at the end of a 
great Super Bowl game. He threw his arms 
around his father and kissed his father, and they 
both wept with joy. Nobody thought he was a 
sissy. The next time I saw him cry was the first 
time he retired from football. That was after 
the Bachelors’ Three episode, and he cried on 
television. Nobody thought he was a sissy, but 
if a kid cries in his school we tell him he’s a 
sissy. You don’t cry. Boys don’t cry. Hmmm, I 
didn’t know that. John, if you want to shed some 
tears . . . incidently, yesterday you had a pretty 
tough time, you man. You went galloping out 
of here because your whole life erupted into 
a volcano. Let’s talk about it. We need to know, 
John, what we did wrong, that triggered you. 
What happened, what can we do, so that you 
don’t have to go through this great emotional 
valley another time? 

I never shall forget when I was teaching a 
sixth grade and I had a kid named Bernie, who 
hated me. Have you ever had a kid in your class 
who hated you? Now Bernie happened to be one 
of those kids who controlled the rest of the 
room. He was the greatest leader that our school 
had, and because he was the greatest leader he 
was the one that we kicked out all the time. 
The kids who cause the most problems in our 
classrooms are the ones we ought to cultivate 
because they are the greatest leaders. Everyone 
looked at Bernie to see whether or not they were 
supposed to like what I’d planned. Bernie would 
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sit there, and with just a twitch of his eye he 
controlled that classroom. This went on and on 
and I was at my wit’s end. I was becoming so 
self-conscious about it that I was losing my 
power to teach. One night I stayed out too late, 
and when I arrived at school the next morning 
I was not feeling well and I said, “Look, kids, I 
had a rough night. Let’s work independently and 
quietly today.” No response. I said, “I really 
don t feel too well. Will you help me?” Bernie 
looked me over. He finally stood up and said, 
“0. K., kids, lay off of him today.” From that 
time on, Bernie was on my team. It was the first 
time I had ever thrown myself on the mercy of 
the children. It was the first time I had asked 
the children to help me. 

We haven’t learned the art of using children 
as teachers and yet children can teach children 
much faster than adults can teach children. We 
need to re-evaluate our role in the classroom. 
We have a short time in which to do it. Unless 
our schools change radically within the next 
decade, we’re not going to have any children 
left to teach. The children will have walked out 
of the schools. They are finding more relevance 
in life outside of the schools than they are in 
the schools. I never professed to be so wedded 
to schools that I believed that all education has 
to take place in the schools. But when I think 
of a society without schools, I can’t imagine how 
the educating process could have consistencies 
and disciplines and self-renewals. I can’t imagine 
a society without the schools, so I have no choice 
except to set the mission that we must accept. 
We need to take a close look at ourselves and 
decide how we’re going to go about it. 

My frame of reference is in language. This 
is my ball, my bag. What I’m saying about 
language pertains primarily to me. With you it 
might be social studies or history or music or 
something else. But I’ll focus on language. First 
of all, good teachers, I have never found a child 
who couldn’t read. We have made such a fetish 
of convincing kids that they can’t read that 
children believe it. The first of the reading skills 
should be the inculcation of faith that a child 



can read. Now we can go through literature and 
can find such things as: 

“Said the first little chicken with a queer 
little squirm, 

I wish that I had a fat little worm. 

Said the second little chicken with a queer 
little shrug, 

I wish that I had a fat little bug.” 

And so it goes, on and on, and on, one page 
to each episode because of the rhythm of the 
language. Because the sentences have the kind 
of emotional vibration that cuts through the 
isolation of self-imprisonment and puts the child 
into another world, he can remember the lan- 
guage so he’ll come right back to you and say, 
“Hey, I can read this,” and he’ll proceed to read 
the whole book to you, and never look at the 
pages. And he’s saying to himself, “I can read.” 

It seems to me that the first month of school 
eveiy child should have developed a cache of 
books — at least ten books — that he can read 
cover to cover and upside down. 

“Goodnight, Mr. Beetle, goodnight, Mr. Fly, 

Goodnight, Mrs. Ladybug, the moon’s in the 
sky. 

Goodnight, Miss Kitten, goodnight, Mr. Pup, 

I’ll see you in the morning when the sun 
comes up.” 

Not too long ago in New Jersey a bunch of 
kids came in for a demonstration. These were 
youngsters who were fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders, and I pulled out a book to read to them: 

“In January out I go to welcome winter’s icy 
glow; 

In February out I go to sled the hillsides 
bound with snow; 

In March the warming noontime sun spell’s 
the end of winter’s run; 

In April springtime calls to me to climb the 
blossomed apple tree; 

In May springtime calls to me to splash 
through puddles endlessly; 
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can read. Now we can go through literature and 
can find such things as: 

Said the first little chicken with a queer 
little squirm, 

I wish that I had a fat little worm. 

Said the second little chicken with a queer 
little shrug, 

I wish that I had a fat little bug.” 

And so it goes, on and on, and on, one page 
to each episode because of the rhythm of the 
language. Because the sentences have the kind 
of emotional vibration that cuts through the 
isolation of self-imprisonment and puts the child 
into another world, he can remember the lan- 
guage so he’ll come right back to you and say, 
Hey, I can read this,” and he’ll proceed to read 
the whole book to you, and never look at the 
pages. And lie’s saying to himself, “I can read.” 

It seems to me that the first month of school 
every child should have developed a cache of 
books at least ten books — that he can read 
cover to cover and upside down. 

“Goodnight, Mr. Beetle, goodnight, Mr. Fly, 

Goodnight, Mrs. Ladybug, the moon’s in the 
sky. 

Goodnight, Miss Kitten, goodnight, Mr. Pup, 

I’ll see you in the morning when the sun 
comes up.” 

Not too long ago in New Jersey a bunch of 
kids came in for a demonstration. These were 
youngsters who were fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders, and I pulled out a book to read to them: 

“In January out I go to welcome winter’s icy 
glow; 

In February out I go to sled the hillsides 
bound with snow; 

In March the warming noontime sun spell’s 
the end of winter’s run; 

In April springtime calls to me to climb the 
blossomed apple tree; 

In May springtime calls to me to splash 
through puddles endlessly; 



In June the warm earth fashions green and 
insects sing goodby to spring; 

In July summer calls me come to taste the 
ripening wild plums; 

In August summer calls me come to harvest 
fields that praise the sun; 

In September summer calls its ending with 
blue haze and chrysanthemums blending; 

In October autumn calls me out to behold 
the maples raucous shout; 

In November autumn calls me out to gather 
pumpkins strewn about; 

In December autumn calls it mourning ‘get 
ready for a winter morning’.” 

One kid picked it up and I said, “Can you 
read a page?” He said, “Read it for me.” So I 
read, “In August summer calls me come to 
harvest fields that praise the sun.” “O.K., kids, 
tell me about that line. They said, “It rhymes.” 
Somebody said, “It’s in the summertime.” Finally 
one kid said, “But it doesn’t rhyme.” “Well, let’s 
read it again. ‘In August summer calls me come 
to harvest fields that praise the sun.’ ” They said, 
“That doesn’t rhyme.” We put two words on the 
board — come and sun. Half of the kids thought 
the words rhymed, half said they didn’t. They 
finally all decided they didn’t rhyme. So I said, 
“Well, kids, I’ll tell you what it was. That is 
what a poet sometimes does and it is called - 
and I wrote upside down and backwards on the 
board — poetic license. Before I had finished 
writing it some child said “poetry license.” “Oh, 
no, that isn’t what it says, almost right.” Some- 
body said, “poetic license.” 

Robert Frost once said, no child can read a 
word that he has not first heard. But stored in 
that child’s memory bank, in his linguistic re- 
membrances, poetic license. He had no notion of 
what it meant but all of a sudden the words 
unlocked. Upside down and backwards. Now 
there were two miracles: 1. The group of kids 
I was working with were kids who were still in 
first grade readers, kids who had traditionally 
failed reading, and 2. They were kids who said 
they didn’t like poetry. Not one child said that 



the words were written upside down and back- 
wards. It is an old wives’ tale that tells us that 
language almost always must go from left to 
right in endless procession on the page. Our 
culture — advertising and television — has told 
us that words bounce, they dash, they fall, they 
splatter, they get bigger, they get smaller, they 
have colors, they break into pieces, they walk 
away, they sing, they dance. 

But times have changed, good teachers. This 
doesn’t mean that there is no discipline if one 
follows the leads that children give. Who knows 
whether we’re going to discuss the phonetics of 
come and sun today. In the long run, the dis- 
cipline of spontaneous teaching comes in writing 
the lesson plan as an anecdotal record, after the 
teaching has been done. A teacher going into a 
classroom can be totally prepared by having the 
books inside of him, by knowing the course of 
study and knowing it so well that he doesn’t 
have to turn to the books to know that some- 
time during the year he is going to do the math- 
ematics of percentage. He also knows where he 
can find that kind of material in a textbook. But 
the great classroom teaching begins when per- 
centage becomes relevant in terms of children’s 
classroom living. 

One of the greatest schools I know is a 
school out on a reservation in the southwest 
corner of North Dakota, an Indian school called 
Cannonball. One morning when I was there, two 
bus loads of Indian children — black-haired, 
black-eyed, dark-skinned, warm-hearted — came 
and unloaded at one side of the building. The 
youngsters came into the teachers’ lounge which 
was nothing except an old coffee pot surrounded 
by some dilapidated chairs. They grabbed us by 
the hand and said, “Hey, come on out, Jerry. 
Come on out, Tom. Come on out, Mr. Graf.” 
Mr. Graf, the principal, was the only one in the 
whole school who rated any kind of title. The 
kids called everybody by first name except Mr. 
Graf. They did it out of respect for a great ad- 
ministrator. So we went out in the snow and 
had some snow tomfoolery and then school 
started. No one knew why. It was just the time 
of day for school to start. There were no bells. 



The kids just flowed into classrooms. The lan- 
guage lessons started immediately when all those 
Indian children, from kindergarten to sixth 
grade came out into the hall for the morning 
song fest and. they started to sing, “Oh, what a 
beautiful morning, oh, what a beautiful day . . 
“This land is your land, this land is my land . . .” 
And so on, and so on and so on, for thirty min- 
utes the children responded to the magic of the 
lyrics and melodies of songs. The way words 
are threaded together so beautifully, so impres- 
sionably that the children will carry them for a 
lifetime of linguistic use and transformations. 
When the songfest was over, the children went 
to their classes. A child might be in your class 
for the first thirty minutes and decide that he 
would rather be in Miss Jones’, so he gets up 
and leaves you and goes over to Miss Jones’. 
There’s a high mobility inside the school and it 
is an exciting thing to see. 

Good teachers, we’re living in a society that 
is highly mobile. We have to have some kind of 
cross-sectional disciplines, so that a child moving 
from one school to another, or from one com- 
munity to another, or from one state to another, 
is going to find continuity. 

I’ve never seen a child who didn’t want to 
learn. I have never seen a child who wouldn’t 
learn. I have never seen a child who couldn’t 
read. I utterly believe that every child will read 
and wants to read, and in the belief, the vision 
becomes a reality. 

“Had I the heaven’s embroidered clouds 

And wrought with gold and silver light 

The blue, the dim and the dark gloss of 
night and light and the half light, 

I would spread those cloths under your feet. 

But being poor, have only my dreams, 

So I spread my dreams under your feet. 

I hope you tread softly.” 
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Involving Parents 
In The Learning 
Process 

Mildred Beatty Smith 



thiQ “ 7“S ,HC r u tu s P e ? K to. participants c 
tins Title I Conference about the need to ii 
volve parents in our efforts to raise the academi 
achievement of those children who are undei 
achieving in our schools. I view this effort a 
being a new frontier in American Education 
also view the idea of parent participation, fron 
an educators perspective, as a challenge, an op 
portumty, and as an exciting adventure. 

I need not remind educators that this idea ol 
involving parents and the community in the ed- 
ucational process is not new. It is deeply rooted 
in our democratic tradition. Education in this so- 
ciety has always embraced the broad concept 
ot home and community participation, though 
not always observed in practice, I reluctantly 
confess. J 



t * me allotted for this topic, I would 
like for us to consider three (3) questions: 

I. Why involve parents? 

II. How to get parents involved, and 

III. What can the parent do? 



I. Why I Involve Parents 

In order to effectively educate all of the 
children of all of the people, educators must 
understand the total environment in which learn- 
ing takes place. Children tend to behave in the 
ways that the person with whom they associate 



behave. The child’s values, attitudes, and habits 
are learned through social interaction with par- 
ents, other adults, siblings, and friends. 

These certain other individuals may be re- 
ferred to as the reference group because the in- 
dividual refers to it for approval and for support. 
The individual adopts the group’s standards for 
behaving as a means of identifying with and 
belonging to it. 

The reference-group concept is closely as- 
sociated with the significant-other concept, al- 
though the significant other represents a person 
who influences an individual’s belief about him- 
self. The two concepts have similar meanings, 
although reference group has a group connota- 
tion and significant other an individual connota- 
tion. The significant other is usually a member 
of a reference group, however. (Brookover and 
Erickson, 1969). 

In general a considerable amount of what a 
child learns is determined by what his significant 
others expect of him. The teacher has always 
been identified as a significant other for the 
child in the learning situation. 

Now we know that another, and possibly a 
more important, significant other for the child is 
the parent. It is assumed that parents relate in a 
more basic way to the child than do teachers 
because young children learn their interests and 
values from parents before they know teachers. 
The child’s basic attitudes, interests, and values 
are being formulated long before he enters 
school for the first time. Included are many 
basic antecedents for school learning: interest in 
books, the understanding of the family expecta- 
tions for learning in school, and language con- 
cepts needed for school-type learning. It is un- 
realistic, therefore, to assume that the teacher 
alone is responsible for the child’s academic 
achievement. 

We can look to research studies to document 
his belief. Studies 1 conducted by the Kettering 
Foundation, Dr. Allison Davis, Dr. Robert D. 

^See Chapter III, Home and School Focus on Reading 
(M. B. Smith), Scott, Foresman and Company, Glen- 
view, Illinois, 1971, for a summary of related research/ > 



Hess, and others, overwhelmingly identify the 
parent as the most important single influence in 
the education of the child. The teacher is also 
important. I do not intend to underestimate this 
fact, but the teacher is more influential when he 
works with the parent. It is incumbent upon the 
teacher to enlist the support of the parents so as 
to educate every child well. A teacher-parent re- 
lationship brings together two of the child’s 
significant others as partners, not competitors or 
strangers, in the child’s learning. Neither teacher 
nor parent can do this job in opposition to the 
other or in isolation from each other. 

The teacher has an additional opportunity to 
help each child learn better: he can initiate ac- 
tivities that will improve the quality of interac- 
tion between parent and child. All parents are 
very much interested in helping their children. 
They respond favorably to encouragement, ideas, 
and materials provided by the teacher for this 
purpose. 

The teacher-pupil relationship improves 
when the teacher takes the initiative in bringing 
the parent into a significant relationship in the 
learning situation. An example of this occurred 
when a teacher was experiencing difficulty re- 
lating to a particular elementary pupil. The 
teacher decided to make a home call so as to 
meet the parents of the pupil. The day after this 
visit, when the child arrived at the teacher’s 
classroom, he stopped, looked inside, and, upon 
seeing the teacher, nodded and winked, as if to 
say “There is something sort of special between 
us now.” The teacher reported that the difficulty 
was eliminated immediately. 

When the teacher takes the time and the 
initiative to seek the involvement and the sup- 
port of the parent, the teacher-parent relation- 
ship improves also. The parent develops a posi- 
tive attitude toward the teacher and the school 
because the parent feels that “they care about 
my child.” 

The initiative and interest shown by the 
teacher also communicates to the parent that 
the teacher sees the parent as being capable of 
making a worthwhile contribution to the child’s 



Hess, and others, overwhelmingly identify the 
parent as the most important single influence in 
the education of the child. The teacher is also 
important. I do not intend to underestimate this 
fact, but the teacher is more influential when he 
works with the parent. It is incumbent upon the 
teacher to enlist the support of the parents so as 
to educate every child well. A teacher -parent re- 
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The teacher has an additional opportunity to 
help each child learn better: he can initiate ac- 
tivities that will improve the quality of interac- 
tion between parent and child. All parents are 
very much interested in helping their children. 
They respond favorably to encouragement, ideas, 
and materials provided by the teacher for this 
purpose. 

The teacher-pupil relationship improves 
when the teacher takes the initiative in bringing 
the parent into a significant relationship in the 
learning situation. An example of this occurred 
when a teacher was experiencing difficulty re- 
lating to a particular elementary pupil. The 
teacher decided to make a home call so as to 
meet the parents of the pupil. The day after this 
visit, when the child arrived at the teacher’s 
classroom, he stopped, looked inside, and, upon 
seeing the teacher, nodded and winked, as if to 
say “There is something sort of special between 
us now.” The teacher reported that the difficulty 
was eliminated immediately. 

When the teacher takes the time and the 
initiative to seek the involvement and the sup- 
port of the parent, the teacher-parent relation- 
ship improves also. The parent develops a posi- 
tive attitude toward the teacher and the school 
because the parent feels that “they care about 
my child.” 

The initiative and interest shown by the 
teacher also communicates to the parent that 
the teacher sees the parent as being capable of 
O king a worthwhile contribution to the child’s 



education. Such an interpretation by parents 
enhances their feelings of self worth. This feeling 
is transmitted to the child, who takes on the 
attitudes and values of his parents. 

II. How To Get Parents Involved 

Teachers and other educators frequently ask 
“How do I get parents involved?” or “How do 
you get them to attend meetings?” This speaker 
firmly believes that ' the real question that each 
teacher needs to ask himself is “Do I really want 
to involve my parents?” When this question can 
be answered with an unqualified yes, feasible 
ways to achieve involvement will come to mind. 
Of course, the techniques utilized will depend 
on the attitude that parents have toward visiting 
the school, their job schedules, and traditions 
regarding school cooperation. 

Several approaches have proved successful. 
First of all, the teacher must demonstrate a 
genuine interest in involving parents: This genu- 
ineness will be communicated to them. In one 
school, the teachers developed a program for a 
series of parent in-service meetings. The meet- 
ings were scheduled for the purpose of explaining 
parent-involvement activities and asking parents 
to participate. 

Meetings were scheduled for evenings and, 
to accommodate parents who worked at night, 
during the day too. At the meetings a bulletin 
of ideas and suggestions was given each parent 
and its contents thoroughly discussed with them. 
Parents then took the bulletin home for future 
reference. Extra time and effort were expended 
to make the bulletins as attractive as possible, 
thereby communicating to the parents that the 
school people considered the new relationship 
important and, most significant, respected them 
and considered them necessary partners in the 
education of the children. The goal was to en- 
hance the self-concept of parents so that they 
could, in return, enhance their children’s self- 
concepts. 

A record was kept of parent-attendance at 
each meeting. Homeroom mothers used this rec- 
ord to contact parents not in attendance and to 
schedule them for future meetings. 



Special techniques may be needed for com- 
municating with hard-to-reach parents. On one 
occasion a group of thirty interested mothers 
assigned themselves blocks in their school dis- 
trict, and each made a personal call on every 
family in her assigned block, inviting parents 
to a planned program to “learn what they could 
do to help their children achieve better in 
school.” A single-sheet bulletin on colorful paper 
showing the time, date, place, and objective of 
the meeting was left at each home, just in case 
parents might forget. 

Hard-to-reach parents, like their children, are 
often hard to reach because they forget to fol- 
low through with commitments, although they 
have good intentions. The lack of regard for 
punctuality appears to be a pattern of behavior 
prevalent among low-income people: perhaps 
the many severe problems and pressures they 
face cause them to reject middle-class expecta- 
tions. Of course, failure to follow through is 
frequently misinterpreted by teachers as lack of 
interest. 

In other instances homeroom mothers tele- 
phoned every parent in the school. Another suc- 
cessful technique is to secure a trophy that can 
be loaned to the class with the highest percent- 
age of parents in attendance at a meeting. Pupils 
enjoy the competition. 

Other suggestions to get parents involved 
include writing personal notes to parents, visit- 
ing the homes to enlist cooperation, and enlist- 
ing the support of parents already involved to 
perform such tasks as serving on telephone hos- 
pitality committees. 

III. What Can The Parents Do? 

Many parents need assistance with under- 
standing the important role they can perform in 
motivating their children to achieve academ- 
ically. In parent-teacher meetings mothers and 
fathers should learn that their attitudes and 
values greatly influence those of their children. 
They should also be encouraged to provide ac- 
tivities at home ‘that will create a climate con- 
ducive to academic achievement. Included 
should be reinforcement activities, as well as 



activities that broaden a child’s experience. 
When a parent shows he is interested enough in 
learning to help a child achieve, the parent com- 
municates that value to the child. 

Another means by which the parent can 
communicate to the child that education is im- 
portant is to become involved in school-related 
activities. Teachers can structure formal and 
informal situations so as to bring parents into 
the school setting. For example: 

Assisting with field trips. 

Volunteering as library and classroom aides 
for such tasks as listening to a child read or 
flashing word cards for a child. 

Assisting the classroom teacher by construct- 
ing learning aids such as word cards, arith- 
metic fact sheets, and color charts. 
Observing the child in the classroom. 
Attending parent-teacher conferences. 

When parents participate in activities at the 
school, additional values occur, such as the 
extra supervision available for field trips, the 
additional adult attention pupils get when a 
parent listens to them read or checks vocabulary, 
and the help a teacher gets when parents con- 
struct learning aids. These are important con- 
tributions for parents to make; a more important 
one may be that this kind of involvement is a 
parent’s concrete demonstration of interest in 
the child’s education. What a parent does is a 
far more effective communicative mode than a 
statement made with supportive behavior. 

At home parents can try to establish an en- 
vironment conducive to school achievement and 
should be encouraged to do so. The teacher can 
help by putting forth the effort to send home, 
by the child, books and other necessary materials 
to ensure that the parent is adequately equipped 
to establish a learning environment. 

At parent in-service meetings the teacher can 
explain the objectives of his program, giving 
special attention to types of home activities that 
reinforce those provided at school. Suggestions 
may include the following: 

. . . Reading daily to children, including the 
preschool ones. 
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. . . Taking the child to the library, thereby 
demonstrating that it is important and 
pleasurable to read. 

. . . Listening to the child read. 

. . . Taking the time to talk with the child (as 
opposed to talking to the child). The 
child develops language more readily by 
engaging in conversation than by listening 
to others talk. 

. . . Purchasing books, games and puzzles for 
the child, particularly the kinds that are 
mentally stimulating such as “board” 
games, card games, dominoes, and puz- 
zles. Games that are mentally stimulating 
could be displayed at the school for par- 
ents to examine. Parents should be en- 
couraged to purchase these types of 
games and puzzles for holiday and birth- 
day and birthday gifts. 

. . . Talking with the child about “what hap- 
pened in school today.” Through this 
good routine, the parent shows interest 
in school activities and strengthens the 
teacher-child-parent relationship. 

. . . Providing a quiet time in the home each 
day for reading and related activities, 
free from interruptions by the radio, tele- 
vision, telephone, and younger children. 
This quiet time is an excellent period for 
parents to read to preschool children. It 
keeps them constructively occupied, and 
their involvement in school-type activities 
at the time the older children are busy 
with similar work is invaluable in de- 
veloping a positive attitude toward school. 

. . . Reinforcing activities that originated at 
school. Parents can be taught to play 
word games with their children. Such 
games may include words introduced 
when reading a new story. For example, 
the parent says to the child “Tell me all 
the words you know that begin like 
baby” or “Tell me a word that rhymes 
with boy.” 

. . . Taking children on field trips on week- 
ends, holidays, and vacations. A suggested 
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list of field-trip experiences, including ad- 
dresses, should be given to parents at in- 
service meetings. Airports, radio and tele- 
vision stations, planetarium, zoos, are cen- 
ters; greenhouses, and waterworks are 
possibilities. Parents can be taught how 
they can help children observe more 
carefully, ask good questions, discuss 
what they have seen, and learn new con- 
cepts and the vocabulary associated with 
the experience. 

Summary; A New Role For The Teacher. 

To effectively educate all children, the class- 
room teacher must find a way to enlist the active 
involvement and support of the parents of each 
child in the classroom. No longer can education 
be the sole responsibility of school people; re- 
search findings clearly show that the child’s total 
environment influences his motivation to achieve 
in school. 

The evidence points to new directions in ed- 
ucation in the future and a new role for the 
classroom teacher. However, the changed direc- 
tion does not mean that the school should simply 
take over the responsibilities of the home for the 
child. The rightful role of teachers is still to 
teach, plus to assist parents in assuming their 
obligations to the public for the educational de- 
velopment of the children. The ideal and pro- 
ductive relationship, then, is the cooperative 
sharing of mutual responsibilities by teacher 
and parent. 

And finally, I congratulate you for including 
this topic on your agenda today. I wish you 
much success with its implementation. 
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Accountability - 
Title I, ESEA 

Richard L. Fairley 



One of every four 11-year olds in the United 
States cannot read at grade level. 

One of every 100 Americans is still illiterate. 

In Cleveland the average white person age 
25 or older has completed only 10.7 years of 
school; the average black 10.3. In St. Louis the 
average white has less than 9 years of formal 
schooling while the average black has 9.9 years. 

No California student can graduate from 
high school unless lie’s reading at the 8th grade 
level — and that’s the strictest requirement in 
the country. 

Since 1963 juvenile delinquency has been 
increasing at a faster pace than the juvenile 
population. If the present rate continues, one 
of every nine youngsters in the United States 
"'ill appear in a juvenile court before the ace 
of 18. b 

Ohio voters have approved only 29 percent 
of local requests for additional school funds 
over the past two years. In Cincinnati this has 
meant that last year teachers were laid ofF, school 
hours shortened, and libraries shut. 

The enrollment in California schools rose by 
100,000 last year. But at the same time, the 
number of teachers decreased. 
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In Michigan 4,480 teachers and 248 adminis- 
trators were fired last year because of a lack of 
funds. 

And this year, faced with a $26 million 
deficit, Chicago schools will shut down for two 
extra weeks before Christmas vacation. 

Not a very pretty picture, is it? The academic 
data indicate that we’re still failing to educate 
many of our students. The other statistics illus- 
trate the growing public disenchantment with 
our school systems. And yet neither situation 
need exist. 

Educators are often quick to find excuses for 
poor academic achievement data in urban ten- 
sions, old buildings, and insufficient funds. In a 
way that’s right. On the other hand, we all know 
of programs in dilapidated buildings with low 
budgets that nevertheless succeed in getting kids 
to learn. It is possible. For instance, in an old 
New York City school with a Title I program 
second graders had an average reading score of 
3.9, while third graders were reading at the 4.2 
grade level. In Louisiana, Title I students at- 
tained twice the gain in achievement than their 
non-Title I counterparts. 

The problem is that such statistics are not 
common. Most evaluations of compensatory edu- 
cation projects tend to be subjective, or, if 
achievement data are presented, their reliability 
is questionable. 

Suddenly the public — parents, community 
action agencies, private interest groups, and even 
industry — are questioning the high cost of edu- 
cation. The public wants proof that there is a 
balance between input and output, that the 
dollars spent on education are worth it. What 
they’re looking for is accountability. 

I agree that accountability is fast becoming 
one of the most overworked words in the jargon 
of educators. For us it’s really a matter of proving 
that the money we spend gets results. 

Accountability is really nothing new. We live 
with it every day. For years we have been setting 
goals for ourselves. At home you expect your 
children to be responsible for their own toys. 



Factories often set a minimum work goal for 
employees and pay incentives for piecework done 
beyond that point. Government and business 
contracts have a time frame attached to them. 

But, until recently, educators have set time 
and performance objectives for themselves and 
their students only in the most general terms. 
There were certain criteria which had to be met 
before a child could pass first grade, but daily 
objectives attached to specific workloads were, 
for the most part, unheard of. School officials 
claimed education was too subtle to be subjected 
to the types of performance standards used in 
other professions. 

As a result, it’s been impossible to prove our 
schools are doing a good job because we never 
established criteria to test success, or failure. 
Our evaluations have too often been haphazard 
and subjective. We have emphasized resources 
and processes rather than what has been learned. 

Thus, we need accountability, but for ac- 
countability schemes to be successful, perform- 
ance criteria and objective evaluations must 
begin at the lowest possible level — in the class- 
room. We need goals which can be understood 
easily and appraised accurately by everyone 
involved in education. 

With this in mind. Congress inserted a pro- 
vision in the 1970 amendments to Title I, ESEA 
requiring performance criteria. In effect, it re- 
quires every local school district to indicate, in 
line with program objectives, the criteria by 
which its Title I program will be evaluated. 

Public Law 91-230 actually included man- 
dates for accountability at all levels of school 
supervision. Probably the most important is 
comparability, since without comparability, there 
can be no meaningful accountability. 

Some claim this to be the greatest contribu- 
tion to the education of disadvantaged young- 
sters since the Supreme Court decision of 1954. 

Title I and other compensatory education 
projects are meant to provide extra services to 
eligible children — things like more individual- 
ized instruction, additional remedial reading 
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help, and special materials designed to interest 
a particular group of students. But too often such 
funds have been used to make up for what the 
school system is already providing for other 
children. 

If an unequal base exists between Title I and 
non-Title I schools, then an evaluation of Title I 
will never indicate success because eligible 
children in need of extra help are really just 
receiving the same services other children get. 
Compensatory education, in such instances, has 
never really existed. 

Comparability is really tied in to the statistics 
I cited earlier. Statistics are meaningless unless 
we can tie them to our personal experiences. In 
the past 10 years, most of us have seen first hand 
the failure of the public school systems to pro- 
vide quality education for our children. 

The system has done well by some youngsters 
and very poorly by others, this despite the fact 
that we guarantee our youth equal opportunity. 
The promise is devoid of meaning if we give our 
children an unequal start. That inequality is the 
very crux of comparability. 

Ohio has gone farther faster in comparability 
than many other states. Last fall two staff mem- 
bers and I came to Ohio to meet with repre- 
sentatives from seven school districts and get 
some advice on the practical aspects of imple- 
menting the comparability requirement. We 
used two of your school districts — Columbus 
and Dayton — as case studies in developing our 
comparability manual. 

I think most of you will agree that the sta- 
tistics gained from fulfilling the comparability 
requirement have given you a handle on account- 
ability in terms of dollars and the distribution 
of resources. But the other half of accountability 
involves relating these monetary figures to stu- 
dent achievement. This means returning to the 
classroom. 

In a few schools across the country children, 
in cooperation with their teachers, are setting 
their own goals — for each activity and for each 
day. These goals are both realistic and mcasur- 



able. For instance, in setting goals with a second 
grader for his reading activities, a teacher does 
not mite: “To cultivate the ability to decode, 
comprehend, and evaluate printed materials, 
establish work-study skills, and promote taste 
and appreciation for literature.” What does all 
that mean — to us, let alone a child? And how 
in the world do you decide if the goal has been 
met? Instead, the goal should be: “To achieve 
a mean rate of advancement equivalent to one 
full year on the reading subtests of some stan- 
dardized test.” Then, for the student, the year- 
long goal should be broken down into daily 
goals — to finish three pages in his language arts 
workbook today, to be able to u::e three new 
vocabulary words in a sentence this week, to 
read a three page story and get 8 of 10 questions 
about it right. Such goals can be explained to 
children, and they are possible to reach. 

Affective goals should also be considered, 
things like being sure the child is well fed, that 
he realizes his own self-importance, and that he 
is proud of his cultural heritage. But these should 
be subordinate to the educational goals. A 
chubby, happy child is great, but if he can’t read, 
the happiness will disappear in a few years and 
the chubbiness may turn to malnutrition as he 
finds he can’t get a job. 

Now multiply one student by the 25 children 
in his classroom. His teacher has 25 sets of data 
to work with in evaluating the success of her 
teaching — and of the program she is involved in. 
She can use the evaluation results of each semes- 
ter to reconsider and adjust classroom goals for 
the next term. The performance objectives she 
helps students set will become more realistic 
and the chances of success will be greater. 

There’s no doubt that teachers and students 
are the key components in our educational sys- 
tem but in terms of accountability, the buck 
cannot stop here. 

A third provision of Public Law 91-230, as 
you know, gives the Commissioner of Education 
the power to require parental involvement in any 
program where he feels such participation would 
be beneficial. Although such involvement has 
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always been a requirement of Title I under ad- 
ministrative guidelines, that requirement has 
been strengthened by specific legal authority. 
New policies now require each local school dis- 
trict to establish a district-wide advisory com- 
mittee composed of a majority of parents. School 
committees are also recommended. 

In the past parents in low-income areas had 
great trust in our public school system. That 
trust has waned as their children’s achievement 
levels continued to remain far below national 
norms. Perhaps some of the disillusionment is 
justified. Parents of Title I children often feel 
ill at ease visiting the schools. And no wonder, 
the latest annual report of the education pro- 
fessions showed that of the two million teachers 
in the United States, 350,000 are assigned to 
schools with a predominantly poor student body. 
Of these 350,000, 40% of the teachers said they 
would prefer to teach in another school, and 
20 percent said they did not want to teach 
minority children. 

The Title I parental involvement requirement 
can alleviate such situations. As parents become 
more involved, they will feel more at home in 
the school situation. On the other hand, as 
teachers see how parents are willing to help, 
they may be more willing to accept the com- 
munity without prejudice. 

We have both objective and subjective evi- 
dence to show that parental involvement can 
make a difference in student achievement. 
Parents helping in classrooms reduce the stu- 
dent/teacher ratio and, thus, provide for more 
individualized attention. Their presence indi- 
cates their interest in and concern for their 
children’s education; this concern encourages the 
children to work harder. 

Perhaps the most important asset of parental 
involvement is knowledge of the children. The 
average child spends about six hours a day nine 
months a year in school. That’s less than one- 
fifth of his time all year. So the people he sees 
and lives with outside school are likely to know 
him better and, in many cases, to have a greater 
impact on liis life. 
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The more parents are involved in the educa- 
tional process, the more accountable they become 
for the results of that process. If they share in 
the decision-making power and assist in the 
actual operation of school programs, they too 
must be held responsible, not only for seeing 
that their children get to school and do home- 
work assignments, but for recruiting community 
members to assist in the classroom, tutoring 
students, for assessing how well the schools are 
meeting predetermined goals, and for recom- 
mending changes. 

At the same time, as parents become more 
aware of how the school system operates and 
exactly what their children are doing, they are 
going to demand more of us. You and I are well 
aware that there are many private interest groups 
and national organizations involved in organizing 
the poor to fight for their rights. This is a good 
thing, but it is making our jobs harder. Parents 
too are demanding the hard data we simply can’t 
provide. And they are not placing the blame 
only at the teacher’s door. They have learned 
that many teachers have very little say in what 
textbooks they use, the curriculum they teach, 
or the special programs their students are in- 
volved in. These decisions are made at higher 
levels — often in your offices. 

So the buck of accountability passes to you, 
the administrators. You are the liaison between 
tlie educators and the public. You have the 
authority to limit teacher discretion and the 
responsibility for overseeing the entire school 
system. The role is certainly not new to you. 
I think the provisions of Public Law 91-230 — 
requiring performance objectives, comparability, 
and parental involvement — will help. They will 
give you the hard data you need to show that 
your students succeed or, if they fail, an indica- 
tion of where help is needed. Thus, you’ll be 
in a better position to demand the resources you 
need. And parental involvement should have 
helped you win community support for the 
needed resources. 

Once accountability is established at the 
district level, the job becomes easier all the way 



up the line. Taxpayers are more willing to 
commit themselves to increased expenditures 
when they understand the need for such in- 
creases and know exactly how the money will be 
spent. Moreover, once objective evidence of 
success has been presented, they will be more 
willing to trust the school system again as a 
reliable source which is willing to document 
its work. 

At the State level, school officials, often for 
the first time, will have data on special types of 
programs and general achievement levels. Eval- 
uations can become more precise, planning more 
in line with student needs, and technical assis- 
tance directly related to problem areas. Ohio 
has done far more than most states in this re^i'-d. 
Your 1970 evaluation report contains charts indi- 
cating the percentage of students who showed 
improvement in communications and math/ 
science instruction. Such statistics are impressive, 
but we need to go still further. How do the 
dollars expended relate to the effectiveness of 
instruction? How will these results be used in 
planning future programs? 

In theory I think most of you are convinced 
you’re meeting these preliminary steps toward 
accountability — performance objectives, compar- 
ability, and parental involvement-and I’d agree. 
But the real question is how you’re making use 
of these resources. 

I began this speech by throwing some statis- 
tics at you to remind all of us that our job is 
far from finished. Let me conclude by giving 
you a quick quiz so you can judge yourselves 
in terms of accountability. 

1. In your district, what is the per pupil ex- 
penditure needed in a Title I school to 
achieve a mean advancement rate of one 
year per student in reading? 

2. Does the difference in student/teacher ratios 
in your Title I and non-Title I schools in- 
fluence achievement? Do you have data to 
support your answer? 

3. Are your programs based on objectives for- 
mulated and written in behaviorally meas- 
urable terms? 



4. Do you break year-long performance objec- 
tives for a Title I project into measurable 
and periodic goals for students and class- 
room teachers? 

5. Does your evaluation design contain some 
means of measuring affective goals? 

6. Is the evaluation an integral part of the 
program design? 

7. Do all Title I students participate in the 
evaluation process? 




Left to Right: Dr. Me 
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8. Assuming you have achieved fiscal and staff 
comparability as required by law, are you 
taking any steps to sec that programs for all 
children are comparable in quality? 

9. Do you have a means of assessing the effect 
of parent councils on student achievement? 

10. Do you have any data to indicate how 
parental involvement has changed teacher 
attitudes toward the community? 




Left to Right: Dr. Martin Essex and Hon. John Brademas 
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The National 
Scene 



Hon. John Brodcmas 



The reason for my late arrival tonight is 
directly related to the thcine of your conference. 
Building Blocks To Success. This week the 
United States House of Representatives has been 
hard at work building some crucial bloeks to 
the success of American education. I want to 
report to you what we have been doing and give 
you some indication of what we shall continue 
to do tomorrow morning and in the days ahead 
in the first session of the Ninety-first Congress. 

First let me talk about The National Institute 
of Education. I am pleased to be able to tell 
you that it is now eight-fifteen and just less than 
three hours ago the Committee on Education 
and Labor voted approval of my bill to establish 
the National Institute of Education, which will 
be dedicated to supporting research and develop- 
ment at every level of American education. This 
was initiated in President Nixons March 1970 
address to Congress on educational reform. I 
am pleased to congratulate him warmly on this 
idea, which I think is a splendid one. Congress- 
man Ogden Reed of New York and I introduced 
the administration bill and after having con- 
ducted a number of hearings in our own country, 
conducted field trips to other countries to get 
some idea of how they seek to structure research 
and innovation and experimentation and reform 
and renewal into their school system. 
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You may ask why we need a National Insti- 
tute of Education. I would remind you that it 
is just forty years since John Dewey wrote the 
essay, “The Basis of a Science of Education” 
and yet in his recent book, “Crisis in the Class- 
room,” Charles Silberman could say the degree 
of ignorance about the process of education is 
far greater than 1 had thought. Research results 
are more meager and contradictory and progress 
toward the development of viable theories of 
learning and instruction is far slower. Why 
should these reasonable hopes be dashed? There 
are many reasons, but among them is the reason 
that we have not been serious enough about 
research in education. We have had enough 
research to annoy teachers in their classrooms, 
but not enough to make a change in their work- 
ing day. We’ve had enough research to whet 
the appetites of concerned parents, yet not 
enough to make a substantial difference in the 
schools to which they send their children. 

If you look for a moment at some statistics, 
you will see that we have merely toyed with 
educational research in the United States. Take 
a look at the field of our national security and 
you will be interested to learn that we spend 
fully ten percent of all of our military budget 
on research and development. In the field of 
health, where we know that the products of the 
laboratories save lives and halt pain, we spend 
nearly five percent of all health money on re- 
search and the creation of new techniques. But 
when we come to education, as important to 
the life of the mind as is national defense to the 
security of our country, we find all levels of 
education in America spending less than one- 
third of one percent of our budgets on research, 
innovation, and planned renewal. You all know 
that the dinosaurs were consigned to the evolu- 
tionary scrap heap because their nervous systems 
were a negligible fraction of their tonnage. They 
could not detect nor could they ponder the 
changes that occurred about them. Hence, they 
could not adapt. Large creatures, be they ani- 
mals or systems, are doomed when they cannot 
adapt to change. Education, which is a 65-70 
billion dollar conglomerate of American social 
systems, should be aware of the ominous analogy. 




If this situation is to change we are goiiv 
to be able to change it only through nurturin 
specific techniques and structures that are dc, 
voted to change. That is why I support tli 
President’s proposal to establish a National Insti 
tute of Education; to begin, in the President' 
words, “the serious systematic search for nev 
knowledge needed to make educational oppor 
tunity truly equal.” As the President said in hi 
March speech of last year, “As a first step towarc 
reform we need a coherent approach to researd 
and experimentation.” Now, what about tin 
NIE; what is it going to do, what are we ti 
expect of it? I think one of the first things thn 
we ought to insist on is that the staff of the Nil 
be of absolutely first class caliber. We do no 
have room for mediocrity in considering ai 
enterprise of such vast significance to Americai 
education. 

What kinds of tasks should the NIE and it 
staff and those who receive support from it b 
undertaking? Here are just a few ideas that occu 
to me. First, we need basic research into tli 
learning process. We ought to be working bar 
to understand the variety of children’s cognitiv 
styles. We should have physiologists and nutr 
tionists exploring the extraneous factors whit- 
make it difficult for children to learn. The NI 
should give special attention to national prol 
lems in education; for example, the one to whic 
all of you as ESEA Title I directors and c-< 
ordinators are giving your lives — the educatio 
of the disadvantaged. We should study educ; 
tional finance at every level, from preschoi 
through graduate school. We should surely st 
a high priority in the work of the NIE to develo 
measures for assessing and evaluating the effoi 
tiveness of education and the shaping of tec! 
niques for helping schools apply such measur«: 
intelligently to the education they provide. 

We should consider ways of improving tli 
education of educators. I am the sponsor i 
Congress of that part of the Education Profe 
sions Development Act called the Teacher I-\ 
lowship Program, which is specifically aimed . 
improving the education of our elementary ai 
secondary school teachers. We need to kno 
more about how to do that — to advance educ. 
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If this situation is to change we arc going 
to be able to change it only through nurturing 
specific techniques and structures that arc de- 
voted to change. That is why I support the 
President’s proposal to establish a National Insti- 
tute of Education; to begin, in the President’s 
words, “the serious systematic search for new 
knowledge needed to make educational oppor- 
tunity truly equal.” As the President said in his 
March speech of last year, “As a first step toward 
reform we need a coherent approach to research 
and experimentation.” Now, what about the 
NIE; what is it going to do, what are we to 
expect of it? I think one of the first things that 
we ought to insist on is that the staff of the NIE 
be of absolutely first class caliber. We do not 
have room for mediocrity in considering an 
enterprise of such vast significance to American 
education. 

What kinds of tasks should the NIE and its 
staff and those who receive support from it be 
undertaking? Here are just a few ideas that occur 
to me. First, we need basic research into the 
learning process. We ought to be working hard 
to understand the variety of children’s cognitive 
styles. We should have physiologists and nutri- 
tionists exploring the extraneous factors which 
make it difficult for children to learn. The NIE 
should give special attention to national prob- 
lems in education; for example, the one to which 
all of you as ESEA Title I directors and co- 
ordinators are giving your lives — the education 
of the disadvantaged. We should study educa- 
tional finance at every level, from preschool 
through graduate school. We should surely set 
a high priority in the work of the NIE to develop 
measures for assessing and evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of education and the shaping of tech- 
niques for helping schools apply such measures 
intelligently to the education they provide. 

We should consider ways of improving the 
education of educators. I am the sponsor in 
Congress of that part of the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act called the Teacher Fel- 
lowship Program, which is specifically aimed at 
improving the education of our elementary and 
secondary school teachers. We need to know 
more about how to do that — to advance educa- 



tional practice in terms of both the content of 
what is taught, the curriculum, and the means 
by which it is taught, the methodology. The 
process must also he high on the agenda of the 
NIE. 

It is essential that we devote some attention 
to strengthening the links between research 
institutions, whether they be private think tanks 
or whether they be universities on the one hand 
and schools on the other. It is essential to chan- 
nel in to you, the consumers of the products of 
research, the fruits of that research so that you 
can effectively implement it. It is essential that 
we seek to strike a reasonable balance between 
what we call, generally speaking, basic research 
and applied research. As we seek to focus our 
attention on immediate short-run problems, 
which are important, and the long-run problems, 
which are also important, that whatever re- 
search we do, we must do it with the thought 
in mind that it will make a real difference. If 
educational research is to make a difference 
and to command support in Congress, it must 
be directed to real problems in education, to 
real children, real schools, real teachers, and 
real parents. I, for one, count it a happy clay 
that we have been able in the House to move 
ahead on the National Institute of Education 
bill with such strong bipartisan support, and 
am very hopeful that when we go into confer- 
ence, we shall before long see a bill which can 
hold out new promise of harnessing the inven- 
tiveness and the intelligence of the American 
society to improving the quality of the education 
we offer our citizenry. 

This has been a week of crucial decisions 
for American education and I have spoken of 
one. Tomorrow morning at 9:00 a.m., the House 
Committee on Education and Labor is scheduled 
to resume sessions and to complete action on a 
major bill providing assistance to colleges and 
universities in our country as well as to new and 
improved programs for providing assistance to 
the students who seek to attend them. 

Instead of focusing on higher education, let 
us turn to another area that will be of interest 
to all of you. I speak of the comprehensive 
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Child Development Bill, a hill of which 1 am 
also pleased to be the author in the House of 
Representatives. On September 23, by a vote 
of 28 to 3, the House Committee on Education 
and Labor favorably reported the Child Devel- 
opment Rill. Because this is an area of con- 
siderable consequence to you who deal with 
1 itle 1 problems, I’d like to tell you more about 
this bill. 

Since the Civil War there have been schools 
and school-like institutions for the very young 
in America. But they have been started, and 
sometimes federally supported, with the interest 
of the government or of the mother rather than 
the interest of the child in mind. During World 
War II, for instance, hundreds of thousands of 
women went into war plants as welders and 
assemblers to take the place of the millions of 
men who went to war. Their children were taken 
care of in federally financed playschools either 
right in the war plants or in the mothers’ homes. 
When the war was over and women left the 
plants, we shut down the day care centers as a 
way of getting the women back into the home. 

1 odav, I think, is a reflection of a judgment 
that many of us have now come to in Congress — 
that it is time that we wrote child development 
programs for the benefit of children. 

Some of you may be familiar with the find- 
ings of Professor Benjamin Bloom of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, that as much as fifty percent 
of the development of human intelligence can 
take place before the age of four, an observa- 
tion that some of us might find at this point in 
our lives profoundly distressing. But I think we 
are all aware of the fact that more and more we 
know and understand that much of what is 
significant in the learning development of a 
child takes place in those earliest years. 

Most striking perhaps among the arguments 
we heard for child development in day care 
services was the statistical one. While there are 
today over 8 million young children of working 
mothers, licensed day care facilities can accom- 
modate less than 7(X),000. in the next decade 
between 1970 and 19S0, the number of working 
women with children of preschool age will 
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increase by forty percent. If you don’t think 
that is going to pose problems for you as Title 1 
leaders, you will have to think again. It is going 
to mean a challenge to school systems and edu- 
cators all over our country. 

What we have sought to do, therefore, is to 
establish a comprehensive child development 
program that will provide across the board 
services for all children, not just the children 
who are served by Headstart, the children of 
the disadvantaged. We do provide, in our bill, 
priority to economically disadvantaged children 
for we all think that economically disadvantaged 
children should have priority. However, it is 
essential that you appreciate a key thrust of the 
bill — that child development programs must 
be open to children of all economic backgrounds. 

We want to see a socio-economic mix. Why? 
We have taken very seriously the research find- 
ings that poor children do much better in devel- 
oping mentally when they are mixed in with 
children of middle and upper income groups. 

I he competition is there. This is not a function 
of race, for if you were to put poor black 
children in a class with middle income black 
children, the poor black children would do 
better than if segregated by income. That is a 
finding that we have taken seriously into account 
in writing this bill. Indeed we are so anxious to 
encourage this development that a fee will not 
be charged for the children in a child develop- 
ment program until the family income exceeds 
$6,960 for a family of four. Beyond that there 
would be a fee on a sliding scale basis dependent 
upon income. 

We give very strong emphasis in our program 
to parent participation through local policy 
councils composed of parents and through actual 
parental participation in planning and conduct- 
ing the programs. We established by legislation 
what is presently established by executive order, 
an Office of Child Development in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, to co- 
ordinate all of the federally supported day care 
programs. We allow funds for building day care 
facilities. When we say that the bill is compre- 
hensive, we mean we want to provide not only 
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education, but to also provide nutrition, physical 
services, psychological counseling, family con- 
sultation, and all the rest. This is a program that 
may well be the most significant bill for children 
since the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. I am therefore very hopeful that 
this Congress will also see the enactment into 
law of this historic advance. 

There is an extraordinary challenge to all of 
us to provide equal access to quality education 
in our nation’s city school systems. You have all 
heard some of the criticism of Title I, ESEA. If 
we are to be intellectually honest we must listen 
with open minds to criticisms. But I should be 
less than candid here tonight if I did not tell 
you that many of these criticisms of Title I are 
veiy premature. I think we should not be too 
depressed about criticisms for in many cases in 
our country Title I lias meant genuine and signi- 
ficant improvement in the educational oppor- 
tunities offered our children. 

There are other problems that confront our 
schools. One of them is race. This sensitive and 
emotional issue continues to haunt and trouble 
us for it is one for which we have not yet de- 
vised appropriate responses and we know it. 
It is the single most difficult, most perplexing 
domestic problem that the American people face. 
Unless we have an integrated society, we shall 
have a disintegrated society. It seems to me that 
of all issues in American life, one that cries out 
for nonpartisan, dedicated, thoughtful, percep- 
tive, sensitive leadership is the issue of school 
desegregation. 



Administrator’s 
Hole In Title I 

llarotd //. Eibling 



It is a good feeling to lx* luck in Columbus 
again even though this is where I have lived for 
the past fifteen years and served as Superin- 
tendent of the Columbus Public Schools. Just 
last evening I relumed from Oklahoma City 
where I base 3x*cn employed to complete a sur- 
vey of the Oklahoma City Schools. Tin's very 
cl»a!lcnging assignment as a consultant Ijcgan 
in August; hopefully it will he completed by 
sometime in November. 

I accepted this imitation to speak to you 
today before accepting the assignment in Okla- 
homa City. I’m especially glad to be here with 
you today because it gives me a chance to lx- 
home again and incidentally to attend the foot- 
ball game at OSU on Saturday when our Buck- 
eyes meet the team from Gdifomia. I am greatly 
tempted to talk about my very interesting ex- 
periences in Oklahoma City but realize that 1 
have been asked to talk about the school ad- 
ministrator’s views and involvements in the 
ESEA Title I programs. 

Let me begin my remarks with a confession, 
or at least a very frank statement, that as a 
school administrator I have always been a firm 
believer in the philosophy that public schools 
belong to the people. Occasionally, however, I 
hare experienced that rare privilege of having a 
Board member who wanted to be tire chief ad- 



ministrator of the schools. I firmly Irelievo in the 
principle of txianls of education elected by the 
|>coplc with pmvm delegated by the stale to 
establish policy that results in the very 1>cst pro- 
gram of education possible. Not all of this ex- 
perience can Ik* limited to my fifteen years in 
Columbus but the recent experience here may 
be the most vivid in mv memory. 

Because of this Irelief, I was reluctant - to 
recommend the acceptance of the XDEA pro- 
grams enacted under President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. After several years of experience of 
avoiding the use of Federal funds. I ain frank 
to admit my own errers as a result of olrsening 
what happened in oilier school systems who 
were far-sighted and courageous in accepting 
the NDEA funds. In about the fifth year of the 
program I prepared a resolution for tire Colum- 
bus Board of Education that recommended our 
participation in the NDEA progiam. This reso- 
lution was approved by the Board but not by 
a unanimous vole. It was almost like the Board 
of Education that sent a get well card to the 
Superintendent of Scliools which said "The 
Board of Education wishes you a speedy re- 
covery" by a vole of 4 to 3.” 

The importance of this is that the change in 
the attitude of the Superintendent of Schools 
resulted in a change in policy of the Board of 
Education. But, it was far more important than 
that because it led to the establishment of the 
policy of applying for and accepting all tire 
Federal funds available. On more than one 
occasion I remember Iming a Board member 
state, “Get all you can get." Of course, there had 
been not only a cliangc in policy but a change 
in the membership of the Board. Some of the 
conservative Board mcmliers bad retired and 
been replaced by more liberal minded members. 
But I am eominced that tire most influential 
facto.r in this change of policy was the change 
in philosophy of the school administration. 

It is possible to state now that I am very- 
much in favor of Title I programs. I base be- 
come convinced of the value of these added and 
enriching educational activities as a part of the 
regular school for those boys and girls vvTxj have 
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I»ccn deprived of opportunities to develop nil 
their natural abilities. When the Superintendent 
of Schools Incomes convinced of the value of a 
program, and the staff of the schools understands 
llic program and arc willing to follow and in 
many ways to lead the educational program into 
many innovations, then great progress is the 
important result. It’s like the “Hawthorne" effect. 
Other scliools in the system see the great values 
in the programs and want these same advantages 
for their children. 

If some of the schools adopted some kind of 
a program in reading — such as “Project Bead.” 
“Right to Read." “Reading Enrichment,” or the 
"T hree-One Unit" — it liccamc evident that any 
emphasis on this fundamental of education was 
looked upon by other schools as important for 
their boys and girls. The new program in the 
Target Area schools created an appetite for the 
same kind of a program in other schools of the 
same school system. 

In Columbus, there were 109 schools before 
a recent major annexation. Of these schools, 
about 00 were in the target areas identified as 
being eligible for Title I projects. The demand 
for these Title 1 programs became so great from 
parents, teachers, and administrators that special 
funds were requested from the citizens at an 
election to make such programs possible even on 
a limited scale. There are many examples of 
such programs and services. Prominent on the 
list wtjuld be teacher specialists in many areas, 
such as reading, mathematics, science, music, 
art, and counseling. These only serve to illustrate 
the need for more professionals in the public 
education program if the schools arc to meet 
the needs of children in todays world. 

The human-interest stories that Title 1 teach- 
ers reported to us would fill a book. Never be- 
fore had- so many teachers been able to serve 
relatively few children on an intensive basis. 
Let me cite just three of the stories, all of them 
from teachers who were given scheduled time 
during the regular school day to visit homes of 
pupils involved in Title I projects. Incidentally, 
Title I teachers visited the homes of from 7,500 
to 9,000 inner-city children annually while I was 
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Superintendent of the Columbus Public Schools. 

The first storv was told bv a teacher who 
♦ # 

visited the home of a primary student on the 
far South Side of Columbus. She was greeted at 
the door by the mother who took her through 
the sparsely furnished living room to another 
room on the ground floor of the home. Eli route 
the mother said, “Someone 1ms been waiting for 
you to call.” 

The mother took the teacher to the chair 
where a very old lady, all done up in her Sun- 
day best, was silting. It was the child's great 
grandmother, who was 9S years old. 

"I want to meet you!” the old lady exclaimed. 
“I've had 28 children and grandchildren attend 
this school, and you’re the first teacher that ever 
set foot in this house!” 

The second story involves a very capable and 
sensitive teacher who made a visit to the North 
Side apartment where a scoond-gradcr, a little 
girl, lived. During the teacher's conference with 
the mother, she learned that there were ten 
other children in the family, there was no father 
in the home, they had only a two-room apart- 
ment, and shared a hath with other families in 
the same apartment building. 

After this experience, the teacher said to erne 
of our Title 1 project administrators, “I'd begun 
to lean against that little girl pretty liard be- 
cause her tardiness was becoming habitual. But 
you know, when I remembered the pande- 
monium at our home each morning getting my 
husband off to work; me, off to my school; and 
our three children, off to the university and two 
other schools — with 21b baths in our house, I've 
let up on this little girl for her tardiness.” 

The third story involves a teacher who visited 
a home on the near South Side of Columbus. It 
was told to a Title I project administrator by a 
“sidewalk pastor,” who had been a constant 
critic of the schools. 

The pastor reported that when a mother had 
told a neighbor that her child's teacher had sent 
a note home indicating that she woidd call at 
the home at such-and-such a time, the neighbor 



said, "Beteha two bucks she never shows.” The 
mother said, “I’ll take that bet.” 

Immediately after the teacher had left the 
home, following the visit, the mother went di- 
rectly to the home of the ucighlior and collected 
her two dollars! 

Tilings like this don't show up in the kind 
of evaluation reports required by Washington, 
hut 1 think they should! 

Title I Impact On District 

Many school administrators liave been sur- 
prised at the impact made on the entire school 
system by Title I programs. During the first two 
or three years of the ESEA program, many mis- 
takes were made. Programs that were not edu- 
cationally sound were tried and later abandoned. 
Blit it is perfectly amazing that with all the dif- 
ficulties and liandicaps that so much lias ac- 
tually been accomplished. In the first year of 
ESEA the program was approved during the 
summer months but not funded until mid- 
December. This resulted in a scramble to be 
sure to spend all the funds by the end of the 
school year. Although this undoubtedly resulted 
in many' programs that were not carefully 
planned and not repeated the following years, 
it did usher in a new era in public education in 
our country. For the first time large amounts of 
federal money became available for K-12 edu- 
cation. While NDEA was looked upon favorably, 
the funds available to the Columbus sellouts 
totaled about $100,000 per year. Compare this to 
somewhere between two and three million dol- 
lars per year for the ESEA Title I funds. 

The Title I funds operated under guidelines 
that limited the use of the money to new pro- 
grams not in effect before Title I. School systems 
that had been innovative in providing excellent 
programs for the boys and girls, in inner city 
areas were at a disadvantage in this respect be- 
cause they could not use the Federal funds for 
any program already adopted. 

One illustration that I remember so vividly 
was the use of additional professionals in the 
Primary Grades, not to reduce the pupil-teacher 
ratio, but to provide specialists to help those 
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hoys and girls who were below their grade level 
in achievement in the fundamental subject areas 
like reading and arithmetic. In Columbus, we 
had employed GO such teachers nlxnit two years 
l>eforc ESEA Ivenme available. 

Several other school systems in the area who 
had not moved in this direction were aide to 
plan a similar program for their schools and have 
the programs funded by ESEA. But this also 
had its advantages because it made our staff 
study and plan much more carefully the kinds of 
programs needed by the student wlio was un- 
fortunate enough to live in a poverty home. 

As I reflect on the many innovations in the 
educational program that resulted from Title 1, 
I firmly believe the enrichment of the reading 
program was one of the licst and most important 
efforts to help students. The use of more profes- 
sionals, more materials, and new ideas and 
methods, added stimulation, importance, as well 
as increased interest in this basic subject. Never 
in all my experience liave so many attractive, 
and important new materials been made avail- 
able as under Title I. 

The establishment of Health Centers with 
qualified doctors, dentils and nurses to provide 
for the much needed good health of children is 
a very important program. A child with poor 
health, bad teeth, or malnutrition cannot achieve 
as they should. It is my hope that these several 
health centers will continue long after Title 1 
may be forgotten. 

The establishment of teacher specialists in 
reading and arithmetic became a very valuable 
part of the program because it gave increased 
help to the child who needed this assistance. 
Teacher specialists were added in many areas of 
the program and became a valuable member 
of the professional team. Many of these efforts 
may very well be the first steps in providing for 
differentiated staffing in our elementary schools. 
This trend is on tine way and will become more 
and more common duriug this coming decade. 
Many school systems are already using one or 
more varieties of the Cluster Plan which is 
really differentiated staffing. School A becomes 
the school that specializes in science. Then 



hoys ami girls who were Ik*1ow their grade level 
in achievement in the fundamental subject areas 
like reading and arithmetic. In Columbus, we 
had employed 60 such teachers a I muiI two years 
l>cfore ESEA became available. 

Several other school systems in the area who 
had not moved in this direction were aide to 
plan a similar program for their schools and have 
the programs funded hy ESEA. But this also 
had its advantages because it made our staff 
study and plan much more carefully the kinds of 
programs needed by the student wlio was on* 
fortunate enough to live in a poverty home. 

As I reflect on the many innovations in the 
educational program that resulted from Title I, 
1 firmly believe the enrichment of the reading 
program was one of the licst and most important 
efforts to help students. The use of more profes- 
sionals, more materials, and new ideas and 
methods, added stimulation, importance, as well 
as increased interest in this basic subject. Never 
in all my experience lave so many attractive, 
and important new materials been made avail- 
able as under Title I. 

The establishment of Health Centers with 
qualified doctors, dentists and nurses to provide 
for the much needed good health of children is 
a very important program. A child with poor 
health, bad teeth, or malnutrition cannot achieve 
as they should. It fe my hope that these several 
health centers will continue long after Title I 
may be forgotten. 

The establishment of teacher specialists in 
reading and arithmetic became a very’ valuable 
part of the program because it gave increased 
help to the child who needed this assistance. 
Teacher specialists were added in many areas of 
the program and became a valuable member 
of the professional team. Many of these efforts 
may very’ well be the first steps in providing for 
differentiated staffing in our elementary schools. 
This trend is on the way and will become more 
and more common during this coming decade. 
Many school systems are already using one or 
more varieties of the Cluster Plan which is 
really differentiated staffing. School A becomes 
the school that specializes in science. Then 



students from a carefully defined area come to 
School A for science. Here in one school is 
gathered together the I rest science faculty with 
supervisors and consultants that provide a much 
better program than if the science were scat- 
tered to each of the schools in the Cluster. 

This is only one example of hundreds of 
innovations that are a result of the new ideas 
from the Title I programs. Programs for handi- 
capped children have been greatly enlarged 
and improved. Resource Centers have Irccn es- 
tablished. Reading Clinics have Irccn dcvelojK’d. 
Supportive services of many different kinds have 
been added to the schools. Additional profes- 
sionals have been employed. New materials ami 
equipment have been added to make classnxnns 
attractive and interesting. The new enthusiasm 
and zeal of the teachers involved in these new 
programs is one of the greatest benefits from 
Title I. Many of the nevv programs have Ikvti 
created by teachers and administrators working 
together to find new ways to help Ixiys and 
girls, especially those who came from deprived 
areas. TTic overall results bas e been excellent. 

During this past year I served as President 
of AASA and had the opportunity to meet with 
educators in many different states. It was a great 
privilege to tailk to them, and I wax the one who 
really benefitted because I came away with new 
ideas and nevv convictions. The school adminis- 
trators of America are truly great and they are 
great believers in Title I programs. Everywhere 
I went I heard them say that the involvement of 
the community in the schools was one of the 
great benefits of Title I. Most school systems 
have employed people from the community to 
help in the schools. The routine tasks and duties 
performed by these employees make it possible 
for the teacher to have more time to teach. Also, 
these aides have become our most effective PR 
people, in many respects. 

As a result of my discussions with schoolmen 
from coast to coast, I have concluded that the 
administrator plays a multifaceted role in Title 
I programs. 

First, and above all, he must play the leader- 
ship role. This involves championing the cause 






of Title I programs and helping to remove har- 
riers to the progress of these programs. 

Second, he most play a supportive role. This 
involves selecting the Title I administrative staff 
with great care, giving them the tools to carry 
out their assignments, and letting them know 
their efforts are appreciated. 

Third, lie must play an interpretive role. This 
involves interpreting Title I programs to the 
Board of Education. the staff, the community, 
the media of mass communications, and officials 
at the Slate Department of Kducation and Wash- 
ington. 

Finally, lie must play an evaluative role. Tin's 
involves reviewing the evaluation reports com- 
piled hy the staff, supplementing these reports 
with his own evaluations, and making opera- 
tional decisions accordingly. 

The public school system in our country is 
undergoing great and rapid change. 1 sec it 
wherever I go, whether it be Columbus, Okla- 
homa City, or other cities throughout America. 
The programs developed under Title 1 have im- 
proved education and made it possible for tine 
many new changes now taking place in the 
public schools of our nation. 

The world in which we live is changing so 
rapidly in almost all phases of life that it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for us to catch lip 
with these quickening changes. For the purposes 
of this report we should talk about changes in 
education. But this rate of change can be more 
easily dramatized by a short account of the pro- 
gress in transportation. 

In the book Future Shock , by Alvin TofHer, 
can be found this explanation of change. 

"It has been pointed out, for example, that in 
6000 B.C. the fastest transportation available to 
many over long distances was the camel caravan, 
averaging eight miles per hour. It was not until 
about 1600 B.C. when the chariot was invented 
that the maximum speed was raised to roughly 
twenty miles per hour. 

"So impressive was this invention, so difficult 
was it to exceed this speed limit that nearly 3,500 
years later, when the first mail coaclubpgan 



operating in Kiigland in 17S-I, it averaged a mere 
ten miles per hour. The first steam locomotive, 
introduced in 1S25, could muster a top speed of 
only thirteen miles per hour, and the first sailing 
ships of the time laliorcd along at less than half 
that speed. It was probably not until the ISSO’s 
that man, with the help of a more advanced 
steam locomotive, managed to reach a speed 
of one hundred miles per hour. It took the 
human race millions of sears to attain that 
record. 

"It took only fifty-eight years, however, to 
quadruple the limit, so that hy 1938 airborne 
man was cracking the 400 miles per hour line. It 
took a mere twenty-year flick of time to double 
the limit again. And by the 1960's rocket planes 
approached speeds of 4000 miles per hour, and 
men in capsules were circling the earth at 18,000 
miles per hour. Plotted on a graph, the line 
representing progress in the past generation 
would leap vertically off the page." 

Whether we examine education, distances 
traveled, minerals mined, explosive power, or 
knowledge in almost every’ field this same ac- 
celerative trend is evident. The pattern here is 
clear and obvious. Millions of years go by and 
then in our time, there is .a sudden bursting of 
the limits, and a fantastic spurt forward. Tin's is 
where we arc noxv in education as a result of 
the increasing acceleration of knowledge and the 
understanding of the importance of education. 
The classroom of today with all the latest tech- 
nical equipment, new- methods, and increased 
knowledge is radically’ different from the class 
room of the early 1800 s. But the most significant 
clianges that arc noxv in the making will pro- 
duce an education program greatly different 
from that which we know today. The use of 
Federal funds for education and especially those 
funds like Title I that required new programs 
have been a very’ important contributing factor 
in the dcxclopment of the nexv education for the 
future. The birth of new programs lias the effect 
of opening the doors for more nexv ideas and 
nexv programs resulting in rapid changes. 

Kenneth Boulding, an eminent economist and 
imaginative social thinker, has said, "Almost as 



pirating in Knglaud in 1784, it averaged a mere 
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Hie classroom of today with all the latest tech- 
nical equipment, new methods, and increased 
knowledge is radically different from the class 
room of the early 1800's. But the most significant 
changes that arc noxv in the making xvill pro- 
luce an education program greatly different 
Iron* that which xvc knoxv today. The use of 
Federal funds for education and especially those 
lands like Title I that required nexv programs 
iavc liccn a very important contributing factor 
m the dcxclopment of the nexv education for the 
future. The birth of nexv programs has the effect 
>f opening the doors for more nexv ideas and 
new programs resulting in rapid changes. 

Kenneth Boulding. an eminent economist and 
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much has happened since I xvas lxim as hap- 
pened before.** 

Toffler in Future Shock has characterized 
this age by dividing all of man’s existence into 
lifetimes of about 62 years each. "In the 50,000 
years of man’s existence there have been almut 
800 such lifetimes. Of these 800, fully 650 were 
spent in caves." 

"Only during the last 70 lifetimes has it 
liccn possible to communicate effectively from 
one lifetime to another — as xxTiting made it 
possible to do so." 

But the 800th lifetime becomes the really 
dramatic change in almost every area of human 
life. It has been said that in a fexv years men 
will live in space for six months or more at a 
time to unlock many of the mysteries of life. 
This lifetime is vastly different from all others 
because of the astonishing expansion of the scale 
and scope of change. In our lifetime the bound- 
aries of knowledge have exploded. 

Education is changing rapidly in this im- 
portant lifetime and much of the change can be 
attributed to the impact of Title I that has 
helped education break with the past, opening 
nexv doors to knoxvledgc and progress. 
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- When the United States Congress enacted 
into law the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, it gave national prominence to 
education of "disadvantaged” children. The goal 
was to rectify the inequities in the educational 
programs for low- income children. Since 1965, 
states have engaged in a wide variety of activities 
to improve the education of children of poor 
families. Each state is permitted the latitude and 
flexibility to develop programs which give pro- 
mise of meeting this generalized goal. California, 
as other states, developed its own unique guide- 
lines. The guidelines evolved from both prag- 
matic experiences and the evaluation reports. For 
the past several years, the guidelines have re- 
quired a comprehensive program for each child 
participating in compensatory education. That is. 
each child was to receive a specially designed 
reading or language program, mathematics and 
intergroup relations. Ills parents were to be in- 




volved, Iifs teachers must have been trained and 
auxiliary services were to be provided to meet 
bis particular needs. 

Each year, the accomplishments, or lack of 
accomplishments, in compensatory education arc 
compiled and discussed. California can well be 
proud of the fact that according to the evaluation 
report, the average of 250,000 children served 
are making month-for-month academic gains in 
the area of reading. The statewide report shows 
improvement and areas needing improvement. 
Critics of the national program have expressed 
many concerns about the administration and 
operation of the program. Others are looking 
at ways to improve this massive program which, 
in California, only serves 40 percent of the chil- 
dren identified as eligible project participants. 

Compensatory Education Influences 
Regular Programs 

A recent and unique study was undertaken 
last year by Dr. Ruth Love Holloway, formerly 
Chief, Bureau of Compensatory Education, Pro- 
gram Development, State Department of Edu- 
cation in California, now Director of the Na- 
tional Right to Read Program in Washington, 
D.C., to discover the impact of compensatory' 
education on education in middle-class schools. 
The research was not designed to discover how 
well compensatory education was fairing in rela- 
tion to disadvantaged children, for the researcher 
felt that answers to this were already highly 
publicized. Responses were sought from a variety 
of school districts to three major questions. 

1. Is the specialized compensatory education 
program being replicated outside of the 
target area and in non-funded programs? 

2. Has the process of involving parents, 
teachers and administrators in the planning 
of programs influenced methods of project I 
planning in regular programs? 

3. Has the employment of specialized person- 

nel, i.c., teacher aides, instructional spe- 
cialists, tutors, home-school coordinators, \ 
affected the employment practices in non- I 
compensatory education programs? | 
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Startling results were found. Comfxmsatonj edu- 
cation concepts and activities seem to be having 
a greater imftact on regular education than on 
disadvatUaged children. Why is this so? There 
may be several reasons. Middle-class parents 
have always had more access to and influence 
on public education than low-income parents. 
Therefore, the pressure which they' exert has 
resulted in programmatic and organizational 
changes. When such parents recognized the 
validity and potential of compensatory education 
for helping their children, they' utilized a variety 
of channels to get the concepts and activities 
initiated in their local schools. It is interesting 
to note, also, that teachers in the more affluent 
schools have observed the new techniques and 
arc requesting many of the activities, equipment 
and procedures to aid them in the teaching- 
learning situation. A major difference here is 
that the institution of a new program is not 
superimposed upon the classroom teacher, but 
is the result of her desire and request for it. 
Contrarily, in many Title I schools, the program 
was handed down from the district office. Public 
criticism is exerting a great deal of pressure on 
schools to be accountable for their products. In 
some instances, compensatory education activi- 
ties arc used as limited examples of ways to 
improve regular programs. Finally, it seems 
that the education system is exhibiting a degree 
of receptivity to change. This willingness is 
manifested in educators, administrators and 
teachers looking for new techniques and con- 
cepts. Districts arc beginning to be willing to 
restructure existing activities and utilize regular 
funds, rather than adding on program with 
additional federal resources. The forthcoming 
book will delve into the extensive ways in which 
these innovations are improving the education 
of all children. 

Specifically, four areas were studied in depth. 
These included: 

1. Attitudes and perceptions toward disad- 
vantaged children 

2. Activities related to instruction, curriculum 
material and teaching strategies 

3. The process of involving parents and per- 
sonnel in planning school programs 
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cation concepts and activities seem to be having 
a greater imfxict on regular education than on 
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4. The employment of specialized staff 
While each of the four areas studied showed a 
positive impact on education generally, there 
were some areas that were very outstanding. 
Tlic most profound impact was in the area of 
individualized instruction. For many vears, edu- 
cators have discussed the need to personalize 
instructional programs. Many factors influenced 
the slowness with which this goal is being 
achieved in education. Compensatory educa- 
tion seems to have provided the techniques, 
the procedures and the personnel for designing 
programs to meet individual needs of children. 
Middle-class schools also liorrovvcd the variety 
of specific approaches to teaching reading and 
language development and utilized much of the 
multi-ethnic reading materials piloted in com- 
pensatory' education. Recognizing the validity 
of a child s native language or dialect has gained 
a great deal of prominence both inside and 
outside of target area schools. Bilingual instruc- 
tion, oral language, etc., arc examples of changes 
in classroom practices. The initiation of parent 
advisory committees in helping to establish edu- 
cational policies is a new and challenging ven- 
ture for educators. Such committees arc finding 
their way into the middle-class schools where 
parents have traditionally had an impact, but 
on a more informal basis. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators have very seldom had the oppor- 
tunity to be intimately involved in planning 
the program to be implemented in the local 
school. Compensatory educations stress on a 
team effort in planning has significantly influ- 
enced the way in which individual schools arc 
looking at needs and programs. 

A fresh cadre of personnel have found their 
way into the public school arena with the advent 
of federal binds. The entree of paraprofessionals 
in the classroom has expanded the classroom 
walls to include the community. The use of 
teacher aides, community' aides has not only 
changed the role of the classroom teacher, but 
has helped to improve communication between 
home and school and found to enhance the 
achievement of boys and girls. Teacher aides 
themselves have become interested in further- 
ing their own education, and evidence indicates 
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dial their children arc performing Iretter in 
school. Recognition of llie willingness of teacher 
and community nidi’s to further their own lives 
was met by the enactment of the Career Op|x>r- 
tnnities Program hv the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Tin’s pnrgnnn is a work-study pmgram for 
teacher aides. Teacher aides arc rapidly becom- 
ing a part of the public school establishment. 
The research revealed that most teachers arc 
requesting the use of aides as a long-sought-after 
helper in crowded classrooms. Aides arc re- 
cruited in middle-class schools from the multi- 
tude of parents who remain home. They arc 
utilized as paid aides and volunteers. 

Compensatory education has brought not 
only extra programs for children, but also addi- 
tional assistance for teachers. Research indicates 
that the use of reading, language and mathe- 
matics specialists have tremendously increased 
in public schools with the advent of compen- 
satory education. Such specialists usually work 
in a learning center where children with special 
needs are sent to receive specialized instruction 
on a daily basis. Such learning centers arc be- 
coming a regular part of school programs. This 
suggests a recognition that not only arc poor 
children deprived in our schools, but affluent 
children are also deprived. Tutors have, in many 
instances, flooded the education market-place — 
before school, during the day and evenings. 
These young people in an “each one-teach one” 
kind of relationship are making a tremendous 
impact on education generally. Many affluent 
schools have instituted the "study center” idea 
and are finding that assistance with the aca- 
demics has resulted in improved achievement, 
greater self-confidence, positive self-concepts 
and increased motivation. It is found that tutors, 
as well as tutees, arc benefiting. 

A new position of Home-School Coordinator 
was created in compensatory education’s effort 
to establish a viable liaison between school and 
community. In schools outside of “target areas,” 
this type of individual is employed and performs 
a valuable service in communication inter- 
group relations and in mobilizing community 
resources. 
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With a requirement for inscrvicc education 
for total compensatory education staff, new 
techniques for training have been developed. 
After-school speakers are being replaced by such 
techniques as released time for teachers, plan- 
ning periods with teachers and aides, work- 
shops. specially tailored university courses at 
local schools and a variety of other techniques 
are being replicated outside of compensatory 
education programs. Teachers are receiving 
specific help in tasks related to objectives, and 
the training is based on their needs in accom- 
plishing goals with children. Examples include 
learning to diagnose needs, develop performance 
objectives, individualized instruction, minority 
history, techniques of reading, etc. Both inscrvicc 
organization and content of training are becom- 
ing part of the staff development activities out- 
side of compensatory education. 

The increase in minority group history and 
culture in the curriculum started with compen- 
satory education and certainly has received a 
good deal of impetus. The inclusion of special 
social studies activities will gradually find their 
way in the regular school curriculum. One of 
the primary benefits of I^SEA, Title I has been 
the recognition of the need for private schools 
and early childhood education programs. Such 
impetus is not only benefiting programs for the 
disadvantaged, but has given rise to a new 
movement for early childhood education for all 
children. All of these and other innovations 
attest to the fact that the program for the dis- 
advantaged is indeed aiding the advantaged 
child. The study further points out the duplica- 
tion of such activities and elements takes place 
over several sets of circumstances and is in- 
fluenced by the following: (1) the cost of the 
particular activity, (2) the degree of communi- 
cation and staff pressure for the initiation of an 
idea, (3) the ability of the district to utilize 
regular funds or to obtain additional resources 
and (4) the flexibility and willingness of the 
district staff to alter and modify existing pro- 
gram and procedures. In addition to the cur- 
riculum staff and involvement procedures that 
have bad a significant impact, such items as the 
institution of performance objectives, planning 
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With a requirement for inscrvicc education 
for total compensatory education staff, new 
techniques for training have been developed. 
After-school sp’akers are being replaced by such 
techniques as released time for teachers, plan- 
ning jKTiods with teachers and aides, work- 
shops. specially tailored university courses at 
local schools and a variety of other techniques 
«irc l>cing replicated outside of compensatory 
education programs. Teachers arc receiving 
specific help in tasks related to objectives, and 
the training is based on their needs in accom- 
plishing goals with children. Examples include 
learning to diagnose needs, develop performance 
objectives, individualized instrr.ction, minority 
history, techniques of reading, etc. Both inscrvicc 
organization and content of training are becom- 
ing part of the staff development activities out- 
side of compensatory education. 

The increase in minority group history and 
culture in the airrictilum started with compen- 
satory education and certainly has received a 
good deal of impetus. The inclusion of special 
social studies activities will gradually find their 
way in the regular school curriculum. One of 
the primary benefits of ESEA, Title I has been 
the recognition of the need for private schools 
and early childhood education programs. Such 
impetus is net only benefiting programs for the 
disadvantaged, but lias given rise to a new 
movement for early childhood education for all 
children. All of these and other innovations 
attest to the fact that the program for the dis- 
advantaged is indeed aiding the advantaged 
child. The study further points out the duplica- 
tion of such activities and elements takes place 
over several sets of circumstances and is in- 
fluenced by the following: (1) the cost of the 
particular activity, (2) the degree of communi- 
cation and staff pressure for the initiation of an 
idea, (3) the ability of the district to utilize 
regular funds or to obtain additional resources 
and (4) the flexibility and willingness of the 
district staff to alter and modify existing pro- 
gram and procedures. In addition to the cur- 
riculum staff and involvement procedures that 
have had a significant impact, such items as the 
institution of performance objectives, planning 



programs for individual schools, utilizing help 
from industry, evaluating programs and modifi- 
cation of them based upon the evaluation data, 
all seem to have gotten underway through the 
vehicle of compensator)' efforts and arc spread- 
ing district-wide. Such programs offer an oppor- 
tunity to test the hypothesis to express new ideas 
and experiment with new concepts. It is, there- 
fore, concluded that compensatory education 
has gone in four different directions. It initiated 
trends in education; it developed models for 
other programs; it changed perceptions and 
attitudes towards disadvantaged children; and 
more importantly, it highlighted institutional 
methods and weaknesses. The researcher feels 
that compcp co tory education has served as a 
first step toward institutional change and edu- 
cational reform. 



The types of schools that have had the 
greatest impact arc those schools in which the 
total school population was involved in the total 
program. Such schools tended to serve as demon- 
stration centers and their visibility became well 
known and established, therefore having a 
greater spill-over effect on general education. 
The schools with the next greater impact on 
general education were those in which a single 
grade level was served (junior high school) and 
the impact was felt not only in the school which 
operated the program, but schools surrounding 
the local institution. The typical “pull out” pro- 
gram had limited impact on the local school or 
schools outside the target area. But then, these 
objectives were to improve education for spe- 
cifically identified children. Compensatory edu- 
cation, while moderately effective in educating 
the disadvantaged, is certainly effective in 
changing education for middle-class children. 
Closing the gap between the two groups is 
essential and a strong case is made for continu- 
ing compensatory education in order to be more 
productive in upgrading the quality of education 
for children of the poor. As a result, all children 
will benefit from the flexible program with inno- 
vative features. Ce.nstant reassessment, change 
and commitment are imperative if compensatory 
education, or any kind of education, is to truly 
meet the needs of the children. 
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